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VORTIGERN, 


AN 


HISTORICAL TRAGEDY, 


IN FIVE ACTS, 


REPRESENTED 


AT THE 


THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE. 
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{? is now near three years fince the Play, which 

the following fheets prefent to the Public, was 
reprefented at the Theatre Royal Drury-Lane. 
The fate which it underwent, and the decifion 
of thé audience, are well’ known. Notwith- 
ftanding that decifion, the Editor has at length, 
agreeably to his promife, made at the time of 
that reprefentation, again laid it before the public, 
which if it expofes it to the teft of a more accu- 
‘ate criticifm, will give it the opportunity of a 
more unbiaffed and temperate examination. 


They, who are at all converfant with dramatic 
concerns, muft know that the opinion of large 
aifemblies, promifcuoufly compofed of all orders 
and claffes, mutt depend on a variety of circum- 
ftances, local, temporary and accidental. 


Where no ftronger or worfe motives interfere, 
fathion and caprice too often give the direction ; 
but {pleen and intereft are made more powerful 
agents; and by their induftry and adtivity, even 
the mafter puppet, be he in fock or butkin, may 
be gained, and the public may be too eafily and 


AZ unwarily 
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unwarily led by premature and precipitate con- 
clufions. 


No man who recollects what was faid and written 
in the public prints concerning this piece, on the 
eve of its reprefentation, and the ludicrous man- 
ner in which the principal character was fuftained, 
can deny, that the Editor has a right to complain 
of the moft illiberal and injurious treatment. 


Every undue ftratagem, and every mean and 
petty artifice, was reforted to within doors and 
without, to prejudice the public mind; and one 


nore deeply interefted than had then, or has yet 
appeared, though a a profeffed trader on the fub- 
ject of Shake {peare, on the da ‘ before the repree 
{entation, under the title Bi de bby Enquiry into 
Dp 
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the Authenticity of certain mifcellaneous Pa 
‘© pers, &c. &c.” with this view, and the further 
off a few copies, fent into 


ong before promifed, and 


expectation of helping 

“ee | =o py 

the world a volume, lo 

Jong fince forgotten. 
This mafs of dulnefs and felf-conceit, confifting 

of about 430 pages, eitablifhed nothing ; and was 

uilt on principles (if it is not an abufe to apply 


Ved 


to fuch trath a term fo ref{pectable) that could not 
pofibly eftablifh any thing. -In every oneoof the 
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inftances which, with fuch a weak. and over- 
weening confidence, he fo very idly brought for- 
ward, he has been expofed; and in fome of them 


has 
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has been himfelf the author and detector of his 
own childifhnefs, incapacity and ignorance. 


Neither the index-lore, or the alphabetical, 
lexicographical, labours of this fagacious difco- 
verer, ot his congenial followers or affociates, nor 
any declaration fince made from a quarter once 
domettic to the Editor, through which fomething 
like genuine information might naturally have 
been expected, can induce him to believe that 
sonia part of thesmafsof papers in his poffeffion 
are the fabrication of any individual, or fet of men 


of the prefent day. 


A fruitlefs expectation, that Time, the difco- 
verer of Truth, might ere this have -withdrawn 
that veil of myftery which yet involves this 
tranfaction, has alla ne given occafion to delay in 
this publication. ~The Editor had been happy 
to have been able to have penetrated it ; and to 
have affigned to its proper owner each fragment 
and: each whole. 


As to the merits or demerits of the play now be- 


het ne: i aay att iE SiAys 4 2 ps Yr fal lt 
fore the public, the Editor does not in the {malleft 
mie re. lis > Bey pe bs ney fs dy Yr | 
deereé- confider himfelf refponfible any where, or 
= 7 


| 
in any way. He fold the piece with ** all its 
‘* imperfections on its head,” after various cool 
and deliberate readings, and ftated candidly all 
he had been told relative to it; all that, which 
from 
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from various circumftances, he had at that tithe 
no reafon to doubt or difcredit, 


After the play was contracted for, fome altera- 
tions were deemed neceflary to fit it for repre- 
fentation. It was much too long, and confequently 
many paflages were expunged; and in one hifto- 
tical fact, thought too erofs for the public ear, 
viz. the inceftuous paffion of the king towards 
his daughter, it underwent fome further altera- 
tions; but excepting thefe particulars, it ftands 
nearly as in the original. 

In this ftate it was delivered to the Theatre, 
with a requeft, or rather intreaty, that all further 
alteration, deemed neceffary, fhould be made by 
the acting manager, or any other perfon competent 
to the bnfinefs : to this requeft he received the 
following official anfwer. from Mr. Kemble 1 
‘That the play would be ated faithfully from 
*‘ the copy fent to the theatre ;” and it was ac- 
cordingly acted, literally from the Manufcript 
delivered to the houfe. This condué@ was, as 
the Editor believes, unprecedented in the manage- 
ment of a Theatre, and muft warrant him in con- 


cluding that in the judgment of the acting ma- 
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e play wanted no aid or alteration. 


blic with fuch interpolations by 
the 
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the Editor, as he prefumes it was the duty of 
the acting manager to have made previous to its 
reprefentation. 


The lines printed within the inverted commas 
were not in the play-houfe copy, and confe- 
quently were not fpoken. 


The Editor feels, and here begs leave to.ac- 
knowledge, his obligations to his friend William 
Linley, Efq. for his fkill in compofing the three 
fongs in this piece, in which he is univerfally al- 
lowed to have fhewn much tafte and judgment 5 
he likewife profeffes himfelf much indebted to Mrs, 
Jordan and Mrs, Powell, for their very {pirited 
exertions, and excellent acting on this occafion; 
and could he with truth or juftice make the 
fmalleft acknowledgement to Mr. Kemble and 
his fellow tragedian Mr. Phillimore, he has little 
doubt, but. that, whoever may have been the 
author of the piece, it might ftill have been re- 


ceived, and might have promoted the interefts 
ofthe Theatre, 


Norfolk-ftreet, 
Strand, 1799. 
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VOR-TIGE RN. 
Written by JAMES 
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sheik E canfe. with learn’d invefigation fraught, 
Behold at length to this tribunal brought, 
ee ‘aud your penetrating eyes can cheat, 
None bere can PPORAREETE 5 writin 
As well the taper’s bafe unluftrons ray 
Might firtve to emulate the orb of day, 
“4s modern bards, whom venal hopes.infptre; 
Can catch one {park of bis celefhial fire. 
If in our fcenes your eyes delighted. find 
Marks that denote the mighty mafer’s mind, 
Lf at bis words, the tears of pity flow, 
Your breafis with horror thrill, with raptine glow, 
Tf on your barrow’d fouls impre/s'd you feel 
The ftamp of nature's uncontefted feal, 
Demand no other proof—nor idly pore 
Over mouldy manufcripts of ancient lore, 
To a if every tawny line difplay 
The genuine ink of fum'd Eliza’s day. 
Nor sro with curious induftry to knot 
How poets [pelt two centuries ago. 


PiR OnE @ Gi UU. Ee, 
But if thefe proofs fhould fail ; if in the ftrain 
You feek the drama’s awful fire in vain, 
Yet in our ancient legend fhould you trace 
Truth’s genuine features, tho’ of bumbler grace, 
Goademn not rafbly—e er the foreft glade 
Tho’ the oak [pread no patriarchal fhade, 
Yet may a fhrub of no unlovely green 
With vivid foliage deck the fylvan [cene, 
Some tuneful notes the vocal woodlands fill, 
And foothe the ear, tho’ philomel be full. 
Then each extraneous matier laid afide, 

By its own merit be our drama tried. 
Forget the prejudice of rigid art, 

To read the code of nature in the heart s 
Confuli her laws, from partial favour free, 


And give, as they decide, your guft decree. 


SS 
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Written by Sir JAMES BLAND BURGESS, Barr. 
Spoken by Mr. WurvFieEtp. 
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e{peare ftands; 
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I ae mighty mafter of the ah foul, 


W rules the paffions, and with ftr rong controul 

Thro’ e every turning of the changeful heart 

Din rects his courfe fublime, and leads his powerful 
art. 

When on his birth propitious nature finil’d, 

And hung tranfported o’er he er favourite child, 


And o’er his mind het Inipiration pour’d ; 
CrP An At? tare ad. ct“L., Rieu fi¢ 
rroceed,” ihe cried, ‘* the high decree fulfil! 
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*¢ Tis thine to rule with mazic ae the will, 
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The favour’d' reli R Shakef{peare’s hand 
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Tf hope of fame fome modern bards has led 
To try the path where Shakefpeare wont to tread, 

If, with prefumptuous wing, they dar’d afpire 
To catch fome portion of his facred fire, 
Your critic pow’rs the vain attenapt repell’d, 
The flimty vapour, by your breath difpell’d, 
Expoled the trembling culprit to your fight, 
While Shakefpeare’s radiance fhone with doubled 
light. 

From deep oblivion fnatch’d, this play appears : 
It claims refpect, fince Shakefpeare’s name it bears; 
That name, the fource of wonder and delight, 
To a fair hearing has at leaft a right. 
We afl no more—with you the judgment lies ; 
No forgeries efcape your piercing eyes ! 
Unbiafs’d then pronounce your dread decree, 
Alike from prejudice and favour free. 
If, the fierce ordeal pafs’d, you chance to find 
Rich fterling ore, tho’ rude and unrefin’d, 
Stamp it your own; affert your poet’s fame, 


And add, freth wreaths to Shakefpeare’s honour’d 
name, 


DRAMATIS PERSONE. 
Mr. Benfley. 


AvuRELIUS - - - , Mr. Barrymore. 
WreR + (-- te.) = «= DIE, ae 
Mr. Kemble. 


CoNSTANTIUS 


VoRTIGERN - 


WorTIMERUS «+ «= Mr. Whitfield. 
CATAGRINUS -. «_.«,:Mr., Uimeman. 


Pascentius - - - Mr. C. Kemble, 
FIencisy - .~ 2 ssi. Mit, Benton: 
Horsus - - -.- Mr. Phillimores 
Foor <~-)-.. -4o5 ,Mrshime. 
SERVANT -. - - = Mafter De Camp. 
PacE - -, ~ - .-, Matter Grecian, 


EpMUNDA a le VES 
Fravia - - = - Mrs, Jordan. 
Rowena’+ = -> = Wits eee 
ATTENDANTS ON Mits Leake. 
aie Mis Tidfwell. 
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Mus Heard. 


Barons, Officers, Guards, &c. &c. 
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VORTIGERN. 


Pike, Grete Ef I, 


SUN Bale 


A large Hall, difcovers Constantius, VORTIGERN, 
WokTIMERUS, CATAGRINUS, PASCENTIUS, 
and Attendants. 


Conftantius. 
( eet Vortigern! as peace doth blefs our ifle, 
us, 


And the loud din of war no more affrights 
And as my foul hath plac’d tpge next herfelf, 
Tis our defire that thou deny’ft us not, 

That, at anon we craye thee to accept, 
For though moft w eighty ty be our proffer’d tafk, 


h 


We truft ‘thy goodne pas iil not yet refufe, 
For we have always found thee foft by nature, 
And like the pelican en with thy blood, 


Ready to fuccour .an id relieve. 

Vor. Moft gracious foy’reign! to command 1s 

thine, 
And as a fubje& mine is to obey. 

Con. Such was the anfwer we did here expect, 
And farther now we fhail explain our meaning ; 
As frozen age we find doth faft approach, 

And ftate affairs lie heavy with ourtelt, 

We here to thee half of our pow’r refign, 

That thy reward may pace with a hy labour. 
To this our propofition what reply 
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te 
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VORT 
Vor. Oh! my moft no a 


ood, and bounteous 
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lord, 
Thefe honours are indeed fo great, fo weighty, 
i fear left hi a a garment too confin’d, 
They aukwardly fhould prefs upon the wearer. 
refore, my gracious lord! let one more worthy, 
I do befeech thee, bear them. 
Con. Nay! nay | this thy excufe will not fuf- 
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FE’en here, we do await thy full confent, 
And, that we may more fpeedily conclude, 
We do require of thee that thou fhould’ft fign 
Thefe papers, by the which thou wilt become 
Jointly with ourfelf, King of this our realm. 
Vor. I thall, my lord, obey your high command, 
[ Signs the paper. 
Con. We fhall await your coming at our palace. 
[ “Exit Conflantius.» 
Vor. Fortune, I thank thee ! 
Now is the cup of my ambition full ! 
And by this rifing tempeft in my blood 
f feel the faft approach of greatnefs which 
E’en like a pealant {toops for my acceptance. 
But hold! O confcience, how is it with thee? 
Why doft thou pinch me thus, for fhould I heed 
thee, 
Then muft my work crumble and fall to nought; 
Come then thou foft, thou double fac’d deceit! 
Come deareft flatt’ry! come direft murder! 
Attend me quick, and prompt me tothe deed ! 
What! jointly wear the crown? No! I will all! 
And that my purpofe may foon find its end, 
This, my good King, muft I unmannerly 
Pufh from his feat and fill myfelf the chair ; 
Welcome then glittering mark of royalty ! 
And with thy pl eating > yet oppreffive weight, 


Bind 
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Bind faft this firm, and this determin’d brow. 
But ere I do proceed, let caution guide me, 

For though the trunk and body of the tree 

Be thus within my gripe, ftill do I fear 

Thofe boughs which ftand fo near and clofe allied, 
Which will, ere long, yield feeds for their revenge. 
Then fince my foul e’en murder muft commit, 
To gratify my thirft for royalty, 

Why fhould I play the child, or like a niggard, 
By fparing, mar and damn my caufe for ever? 
No! as the blow ftrikes one, all three fhall fall ! 
Then fhall I, giant-like, and void of dread, 
Uprear my royal! and encircled brow, 

And in the face of the Omnipotent 
Bid bold defiance. 
This my determination then fhall be, 
And firm as adamant the end I’ll fee, 


SCENE HF; 
A Chamber in VortTIGERN’S Palace. 
Enter EDMUNDA aid FLAVIA. 


** Fla. Deareft mother! why let watery grief 
*¢ Like a corroding and flow malady 
‘* Nip thus the faireft and moft beauteous pearl, 
‘* That ever art of man by ftealth or cunning 
** Drew from the azure vault of brighteft heav’n, 
** ‘To grace this earth?”—Oh! my beloved mother! 
Turn, turn thofe tear worn eyes, and let one {mile, 
One cheering look of {weet ferenity, 
Beam forth to comfort my afflicted foul! 

Edm. Oh! heavens! my gentle Flavia! would 

I could! 
But this corroding penfive melancholy 
Moft vengm-like, deftroys its nourifher. 
Be Oh! 


 hufband, 


Why rend this burfting heart with cold difdain, 
rht be us judge 
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May boldly plead his caufe; but I alas 
NA {+ ‘ macentr and or 23nNtT £ f m fault 
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Mutt Dear the Welsut of jucpimeint. 


Enter PASCENTIUS. 


Fla. What news of good import, my deareft 
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| yom us? 
Paf. Ob! I have tiding I would fain make 


+1 Ava AL bea oe ae A hens i 
But they are of fuch wond magnitude 
ryT"1. poe soot espe amie = 3 
That I can fcarcely give them utterance. 
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Edm. Ob! fpeak my child! my dear Pafcen- 


” 3 
* } om ae mr 1 1 Cry 
For much thy mother confolation needs. 
f f a ie Ring th 1m nN ariar — 1 ay 1} 
Rie The King then, madam, in his royal 


felf, conferr’d the fway 


Of this our mig! nis <in¢dom, on my father. 
7 


Edm. Now woe ‘deed hath made her matter- 
iece | 
Ambition t! 


10u! thou art mine enemy ; 
1 my hu {band from me 5 \ 


»~mream bh 
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Thy honey’d vifions have depriv d my 1ou 
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Of that alone which made life worth UA 3 
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Yes, thou art now, alas! become a flow’! 


That by the radiance of the fun ( 
And lacking drops of fuccour, droops and dies. 


Enter Foot, whimfcally attired, with his Bells 
and Lada ile. 


Paf. Whither fo faft, good Fool? 


Fool. 


(VOR) LIT OD cer 
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Fool. cae Fool, fay ft thou! marry, thefe are 
often fall to our lot 
you, .good matter, fools have 
; thofe that seis none will 
pladly go flatter, Se ft the fool’s folly fhould make 
them {till more foolith. 
Paf. But, prithee, tell us what is thine affair? 
Fool. Ob! my affair is wel ighty indeed, being 
surthened with the ee o’royalty. 
Paf. And wherefore fo? 
Fool, I pray you isi your patience but awhile, 
and I will tell you: thou doft expect nought 
from the Fool, but folly ; but from a king tho 
wouldft a cunning {peech, 

Paf. And is’t not fo! 

Fool. Oh! no, by my treth, our good vee ist 
hath unto my noble mafter betrayed ereat lack of 
policy. 

Paf. How fo? 

Fool. Why your wife man will tell you, the 
crown doth gall the wearer; but marry! I will 
fhew myfelf the fool indeed, for I do o fay the half 
oft pinches more than the whole. 

Paf.. Thou wouldit be weet Fool ! 

ti Marry, fay not I would be, but that I am 

; for let me tell you, bye wit of your Fool is 
re wit, being folely his own, no man coveting 
it; whereas that of your wife man come s from 
books, and from thofe who went before. But 
wherefore fhould I thus lofe wind? my wit being 
folly, is not by your wife man underftood ; there- 
fore, I’ll to the purpofe. My matter is made 
half King, and fends me his {wift Mercury, to 
tell your “entle ladyfhip his honour’s pleafure. 

Edm. Prithee, be brief and tell thine errand 

quickly, 
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Fool. An pleafe you then, my fweet miftrefs, 
he wills that you do put on your beft attire, and 
that you do ftraight attend him, and go before 
th’other half o’th’ crown. 

Edm. We fhali be ready at command. [2xeunt. 


SO EE N° ore 
Another Apartment in VoORTIGERN’S Palace. 
Enter VoRTIGERN. 


Vor. Thus far, then, have my deeds a fanction 
found, 
For {till each morn doth the refplendant fun 
Dart forth its golden rays, to grace my fight. 
at 


© what an inconfiftent thing is man! 


"There was a time when e’en the thought of murder 


Would have congeal’d my very mafs of blood ; 

‘© And, as a tree, on the approaching ftorm, 

«¢ Fen fo my very frame would fhake and tremble :” 

But now I ftand not at the a& itfelf, 

Which breaks all bonds of hofpitality.— 

To me, the King hath ever been moft kind ; 

Yea, even lavith of his princely favours,— 

And this his love I do requite with murder $ 

And wherefore this? What! for a diadem, 

The which I purchafe at no lefs a coft 

Than even the perdition of my foul ; 

Still at that felf {ame price will I obtain it. 

The rooted hate the Britons bear the Scots 

is unto me an omen moft propitious; 

[ have difpatch’d my fecret emifaries, 

And the young princes fons of the old King, 

(A long time fince for ftudy fent to Rome) 

Even for them have I prepared honours : 

For ere the moon fhall twice have fill’d her orb, 
Death fhall provide for them a crown ey ! 
ater 


VORTIGERN. 


Enter Servant. 


Serv. Two officers, my lord! await your leifure. 
Vor. Well, thew them to our prefence. 


Enter Murderers. 
Have ye concluded, 
Is your anf{wer ready ? 
Murd. We have confider’d all, 
And on your promis’d bounty undertake 
_ A {peedy execution. 
_ For. You are agreed ? 
Both. Yes, my good lord. 
Vor. Liften then awhile ! 
This night Conftantius gives a feaft, at which 
He wills I fhould be prefent, mark me well, 
For I will give the fignal, and retire. 
Then tarry not, but do it on the inftant. 
Murd. Fear not, my noble lord, we are refolv’d. 
| Exeunt. 
Vor. yee then good King prepare thee for the 
worit, 
For ere the thick and noifome air of night 
Shall with damin’d Hecate’s baneful fpells be fill’d, 
Thou muft from hence to the cold bed of death, 
To whom alike peafant and king are flaves. 
Come then black night, and hood the world in 
darknefs, 
Seal clofe the hearts of thofe I have fuborn’d, 
That pity may not turn them from their purpofe.. 
[ Exit. 
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ee W th nee. {weet unfeigne d ora if (on. 
Ni Mur. **’?Tis true— 
«© The King to us hath ever been moft kind, 
<< We've ferv’d and gained honours under him; 
‘¢ *T would have difgrac’d the name of Murderer 
«¢ Ffad we to cold c de: ath fent him unprepar’d. 
‘© For e’en the rigid law itfelf allows 
<¢ To crimes moft da lring, moft atrocious, 
«* A time to pray, a time to afk for mercy. 
ft. Mur. «« W hy how now? 
« Fatt thou forgot thine errand, 
‘¢ Walt fent here to prate thus, 
<¢ Or to fulfil thy promifet 
« Tl] do’t, nor this thy dagger will I fheath 


ce 'Till reak cing ue his blood. 
and. Mur. Yet one moment I pray thee, 


4: a 
fi Mur. * J tell thee I will not 
¢¢ Hor as | am a man and foldier, 
<¢ So will I fcorn to break my promis’d vow. 
rft.. Mur. * Thou fhalt not yet, 
“¢ For ftatue like, here will I fix myfelt 
<¢ Til] thou doft hear me out. 
«¢ Oh! is’t not moft manlike, that we ftain 
«¢ Our hands with blood that ne’er did us offend ? 
‘* Is’t not moft ferpent like, to fiing {weet fle cep, 
«© Which even from the giant takes ap TABU. 
<¢ And makes man tafte of that which 1s to come 
<¢ Let us, I pray thee bende turn from the deed 
Ecal cannot, dare not, nay! I at not do’t— 
and. Mur. «* Coward, take hence that poor un- 
‘* manly carcafe, ) 
¢¢ Or this my fteel fhall work 
ijt, Mur. ** Lay on then I 
a King, 
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© And may the Gods aid this my good Gefign. 
{ They fight, firft Murderer dies behind the Scenes. 


The King awakes. 
Con. ** Vaffal, I fay! what means this bloody 
deed? 

“€ This bold intrufion in our royal prefence? 

‘** Can majefty command no more refpect, 

** But, that our very fleep mutt be difturb’d 

“¢ With murder, rude and mof licentious? 
Mur. «* Why plainly then! I do not fear thy 

‘* pretence, 

** And to be brief with thee, thine hour is come! 
King. © Traitor and villain, what would’ thou? 
Mur. «« Nay then, an thou dof {peak fo rudely, 

‘¢ ‘Take thy reward. [ Stabs hin. 
King. ** Oh! I die, fweet Heaven receive my 

‘“¢ foul ! 

‘* Forgive, oh pardon this his crime ! 

** 1 come! blifs! blifs! is my reward for ever. 

[ Dies. 
Mur. ‘* Farewell, good King! and thou my 
‘* comrade too!” 

Now for my fouler purpofe, that done! 

Hence on time’s wing will I to Vortigern, 

And this my two edg’d work to him unfold. 


[ Exit. 
> ClLEON Eo Ae 


Enter Vorticzan with Guards, as having viewed 
the dead body of the King, bebind the Scenes. 


Vor. QO! this prepofterous and inhuman aa, 
Doth ftir up pity in the blackeft hell, 
Heav’n’s 
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Heav’n’s afpect did foretell fome ill this night, 

For each dread fhrieking minifter of darkneis, 

Did chatter forth his rude and difmal fong, 

While bellowing thunder fhook the troubled 
earth, 

«© And the livid, and flaky lightning, 

«© Widely burft ope each crack in Heav’n’s high 
‘© portal.” 

Have ye the traitor feiz’d? Is he yet dead ? 

Off. Hard by, my lord, he lies reeking 1n’s blood, 
Defpair and horror maftered each man’s breaft ; 
The attempt to check their rage would have been 

ufelefs, 
His body is become one gaping wound. 

Vor. O! my good friends, wou’d you had fpar’d 

his life, 
And that your zeal had been more temperate, 
For by the workings of my foul, I find 
‘This was the inftrument, but not the head. 

Off. Name him you deem the murderer, good 

my lord ? 

Vor. Be filent and mark well that T fhall fay, 
‘The Scots you know do bear us enmity, i 
Many of rank do tarry in our Court ; 

On them the guilt of this foul murder refis. 
I pray you inftantly difpatch the guard, 
And feize each Scotfman ye fhall chance to meet ; 
I will go fummon all the lords to council, 
And well confider that ’twere beft to do. 
{ Exeunt. 
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To ftem this Blackest this damn’d con {piracy ; 
For bloody war and fSutt I 
Beneath the mafk of cruel 
Which 1th’ prefent 1s fo plainly fhewn, 
By the brutal deed of thefe vile Scot{men ! 
Then let not drowfy thought deter our purpofe, 
Nor signees rot in us the plant of juftice, 
The clasmorous people call aot for fentence, 
Should we delay, ‘ will go hard with us. 

if. Bur, T rufting to thee, our noble good Pro- 

tector ; 

We do, without delay, pronounce as S guilty, 
The perpetrators of this crying deed 
We alfo do, with cughaies accord, 
Befeech you bear the office of a King, 
Until the Princes do return from Rome; 
For on Aurelius, now the elder fon 
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Of our deceafed mene at election lights s 
Well do we know how tedious 1s this tafk, 
How full of trou ules and f 1 perplexity! 
But we do alfo know thee for a man, 
Mott good, moit perfect, and moft 1 merciful ! 
Vor L fear good Barons you do.flatter me ! 
it thougl tere this, to have refigned the weight, 
Which the late King had heap’d upon my thoul- 
ders 3 
But mark the fad reverfe, for even now, 
You double this. my loac 1, a an ae va r me down ; 
Oh! you ha’ ftruck me where J am indeed 
Mott valnerable—‘* The voice oth’ people !” 
For them I will furrender liberty. 
Difpatch to Rome ie meffensers pray, 
And let Aurelius know, that he is called 
To wear this gold, this forked diadem, 
That gives to man the fway of fovereignty. 
and. Bar. My lord! the people, Barons, all do 
thank you 
For this your ‘kind compliance with their will ; 
To morrow’s dawn fhall fee the packets ready, 
And we will then confult what me flengers 
Shall to the princes bear, thete | heavy tidings. 
Vor. ’Vis well! Ido commend your zealous care ; 
And now, good friends, one mournful charge 
remains, 
To attend the burial of our murdered Kin 
Oh! ’twas a nipping blaft, which iddenig 
Bereft us of our firtt, our fweeteft plant, 
Both King and Pater! it hath ftolen from us ; 
“se Bat where fore do I ftrive to ope anew, 
‘¢ Vhofe gateswhich barthe courie of liquid forrow? 
‘No! rather let your big griefs pine unfeen, 
<¢ Where cold reftraint can neither chide nor curb 
ye,” 


Farewel! time then be yours until to-morrow. 
{ Exeunt. 


es 


VORTIGERN 


Sea Bi Nee VIL. 
A Hall in Vor TicEern’s Palace. 


Enter VORTIGERN. 


Vor. How ftands it now—then am I but Pro- 
tector ? 
Oh! ’tis an attribute my foul abhors, 
To fovereignty a pander and a flave, 
That looks with wiftful eyes upon the crown, 
And dares not touch it; O! I will none on "fs 
Curfe on thofe fords that did award me this, 
Whofe juftice needs muft force them keep the 

crown 

For thofe, who by defcent, do moft deferve it. 
By heav’ns, I’ll pour my bitter vengeance dowrt 
For this this flow and niggardly promotion. 
Yet as they did award and give me {way 
Until Gi pane Aurelius fhould return, 
Then is it mine moft fure! the Princes Cantae 
From their cold graves return to take it from me! 
Their wifh’d-for death is fure, yet do I hs 
For here within, there lurks a ba 4) 
That cautions me, and fain wou’d ha’ me fear. 


What ho! without I fay! who af bes there ! 
Enter Servant. 
Vor. Are there no letters yet arrived from Rome? 
a 1} 


Serv. No, my good liege. 
Vor. Nor meflengers ? 
bits Neither, my gracious fir. 
Vor. Retire a while. [ Exit Seruan at. 
Nor meflengers nor letters! this alarms me 
But what care I, e’en fet the Princes come, 


When 
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When come, there’s room enough rth’ ground 
for them 

But foft! and let me weigh my prefent ftate, 

For much I fear thefe barons proffer’d friendthip. 

‘¢ Their niggard fhew of liberality 

‘¢ Suits ill my lofty aim, and but the femblance 
wears 

‘* Of that my foul is thirfting for—Dominion ! 

*¢ Not rivetted by clofer ties their Chief, tho 
friendly, 

ss May {werve and prove a foe.”-— 

Yet Pve a lure that thall enfnare that chief, 

My daughter’s hand! but if the fhou’d refufe, 

Then were my purpofe baffled, or deftroy’d. 

Is it not ftrange, a flinty heart like m mises 

Should (tagger thus at thinking of a dé daughter 

Flavia! whofe fondeft love to young / Aurelius, 

Now fojourning at Rome, hath lone been ple ede’d! 

Yet what of that! thall fie: a whining girl, 

Oppofe a father’s and a monarch’s will? 

_ My firm refolve once known, will fhake that mind 

Which 1 Es her gentleft moments nature fram’d ; 

This work pechien? d each lord his aid fhall lend, 

And to my will the haughtieft creft fhall bend. 


[ Ex it ° 
SCENE VIII. 
London. The Palace. 


Enter Puavia and PAscenrivs. 


Fla, Oh! heav’ns! in thy great mercy thou haft 
led me 
To that dear obje& I fo long have fought 
Through ew’ry fecret winding o’th’ palace. 
Paf. My Flavia fay! 
What 


Se 


morose 
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ountenance po 
Alas! tis rue! I too ait: feen my father; 
And harfhly has he urg’d my ip of vow 
To my A Ata and to pledge my love 
To one my foul abbors! fe then, my brother, 
Is that kind friendfhip for my lov’d Aurelius, 
Which firft in years of infancy took ech, 
fs it yet unt ainted ? Sena truly brother 
‘And are thy vows of friendfhip to thy Gitter 
Pure and unfpotted as the face of heav’n! 

And wilt thou fave her? 

Paf. ’'Tis not in tay nature 
To act a treach’rous or ungenerous part ! 


Fla. Enough, enough, I meant not to offend ; 


That Pm about to afk is truly urgent, 
Nor more nor lef aban our own banifhment. 
Paf. Th’ alee a g exile is tome moft ftrange, 


But if thy ie reft mother thou can et leave, 
Then muft it be moft preffing ; I content, 
And will not ruffle thee by further quettion. 
filence for a while, here comes the Foot, 
Of him fome tidings we perchance may hear. 


Enter 
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Enter Foou. 


Fila, Speak, Fool, when did’ft laft fee my gen- 

tle mother? 

Fool. Rather afk, when ’twas that I e’er faw 
thy father in fuch fort before; marry, he did 
never {peak fo roundly to me. Of old, your 
Fool did make your fage one tremble, but my 
foolfhip hath not found it fo. Times mutt in- 
deed be bad, when fools lack wit to battle wife 
mens ire; nay, but I have legs, therefore can 
run ; a heart, that’s merry, but wou’d be more 
{o, an ’twas drench’d with fack from my ladle; but 
no matter, that’s empty, till you gentles chufe 
to fill it, then by your leaves we'll walk, and 
Fail our wits where they’ll chance meet better 
are. 

Paf. Nay, nay, come hither Fool, be not too 

hafty H 
This fellow’s true and honeft, and, dear fifter, 
Might well our purpofe ferve, wilt thou confent 
That in our fervice he be bound? 
fla. Of me afk nothing, but purfue that 
council 
Which in thy riper wif{dom fhall feem meet. 

Paf. What’s thy purpofe, Fool? 

Fool. To quit thy father. 

Paf. What think’ft o’me for a mafter ¢ 

Fool. Nay, o’that I think not, for thou wou’df 
joke, but an thou doft, thou haft rare impudence 
to do’t i’th’ prefence of a fool. 

When thy beard is fomewhat blacker, 

When thy years have made thee riper, 

When in thy purfe the pounds thou’lt teil, 

And for a brothel thou’lt not fell 

Thy patrimony, and thy lands, 

C Why 
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Why marry, anI fhould then find nought more 
fuiting, my charity fhall bid me follow thee, and 
teach thee the ways o’this flippery world. 

Fila. O tarry not, for we mutt hence away ; 
What hour ts it ? 

Paf. Near five o’th’ clock. 

Yon brilliant mafs o’fire the golden fun, 
Hath juft faluted with a blufhing kifs, 
That partner of his bed the v alty fea. 

Fool. Yea,and your father wills that 4: do foon 
falute ie beds, for he hath order’d that fupper 
be inftantly brough it into the hall. 

Fla. Good heav’n’s! fo foon, O my Pafcentius, 
Each moment loft is an eternity. [ Exeunt. 

Fool. Nay, then ye are gone and ha left your 
poor Fool behind. Methinks I tove that young 
mafter; nay, I know not how ’tis, but my leos 
wou’d needs go follow him ; yet mafter Fool, 1s 

this wifdom? for they fay the legs fhould ne’er 
carry.away the brains; yet let me fee, cannot I, 
in my folly, now form this faying, and turn it to 
mine own conceit? I ha hit it; for it matters 
not what comes o’my brains, for men fay they are 
good for naught, but my legs are; therefore, let 
the better o’th’ two ferve as . Bute for the other. 
Vil away then, and follow him. [ Exit. 


END OF THE FIRST ACT. 
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Hunter AURELIUS and UreER, ConstTanrivs’ two 
Brothers. 


Uter. "EN now in Rome have we for feven 
long years 

Made this our wearifome and conftant fojourn, 

I would we were again in Britain. 

Aur. Even fo good Uter ftands it with myfelf, 
Nay, an thou yearn’ft to fee thy native land, 
How is it then with me that there have left 
The jewel of my foul, my deareft Flavia! 

Uier. Nay, good my brother, patience yet a 

little, 
All will be well, Flavia doth love you ftill, 
4ur. 1 cannot, will not bear this abfence longer. 


Enter Servant. 
Serv. A meflenger, my lords, attends without 
On bufinefs of great import. 
Aur. Whence comes he? 
Serv. From Britain. 
Aur. From Britain fay’ thou! then admit 
him {traight. [| Exit Serv. 


Enter M effenger. 


Mef. My gracious lord, are you the eldeft fon 
Of our good King Conftantius? 
Aur. Even fo, 
C¢ 2 M é [. 
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Me/f. This packet then, I fear, will news contain 
The moft afflicting. 


AURELIUS reads. 


Thefe letters we in hafte difpatch’d to tell you, 
Of your dear father’s death, and to forewarn you 
Of your own danger—Murder moft foul hath 
ta’en him, 
Vortigern on the Scots hath laid the murder ; 
But under this pretence much lies conceal’d. 
Till you arrive, he is to rule deputed : 
But as you prize your lives return not yet. 
Aur. Oh! horror! horror! my dear father 
murderd! 
Uter. By whom? fpeak Meffenger, where, when, 
and howr 
Me/. The plot, good Princes, hath been deeply 
laid. 
Aur. This is indeed moft foul! fay on, my 
friend, 
Speak quickly, I intreat thee ! 
Mef. Then thus ’tis—Vortigera hath done the 
deed ; 
His love of fplendour, pomp and fovereignty, 
And his great int’reft in the people’s minds, 
All, all did prompt him to this hellith act. 
Aur. Uter, oh heavens! the father of my Flavia! 
It is impoffible! It cannot be! 
Uter. Oh! this indeed is damned treachery. 
My dear Aurelius, let not ftupor choak 
The worthy feeling of a juft revenge ; 
Courage, Aurelius! courage, my dear brother ! 
Aur, Speak on, {peak on, and end thy fad dif- 
courfe! 
Mef. Thy friends in Britain long fufpeéted this, 
And to each port did fend their trufty {pies, 
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To learn what veffels there for Rome were bound> 
And haply that which did tranfport me here, 
Was to have brought your executioners. 

Aur. Oh! would it had been fo. Uter fupport 

me! 

Uter. Let us retire a while my gentle brother, 
Hereafter we will fend and queftion shee 
On thefe thy tidings, and their direful caufe. 

[ Exeunt. 


SCENE II: 


Rome. 


Enter Aure.itus, Urer, and Meffenger. 


Aur. Our friends in England then have thought 
it fitting, 
That on receipt o’thefe, your woeful letters, 
We fhould with all {peed hie us into Scotland 
Mef. Even fo did they inftruct for weighty 
reafons. 
‘© Know, Vortigern did alway hate the Scots, 
** And hath oft times during your father’s reign, 
‘¢ Fram’d laws, moft burthenfome unto that people, 
‘* But the keen tooth of hatred and revenge, © 
‘© With double fury now will thew itfelf ; 
«¢ For every noble Scot then found in London, 
«¢ Hath fuffer’d under this fell tiger’s fangs, 
«© And this to direft rage, hath ftirr’d their blood. 
Your ftory told, will Il raife you aid of SE eae 
Three years of plenty have, among the Britons, 
Sown feeds of luxury and baneful riot, 
Therefore, they’re unprepar’d, nor think of war. . 
Uter. Are vetfels ready to convey us thither ? 
Mef. Yes, my good lord. 
Aur. Come, brother, let’s away then with all 
{peed —— 
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But w be not better that we change thefe habits ? 

Mef. No! no, your Roman veftments will dif- 
ouife e you, 

y 2 Scotland greatly aid your caufe. 

j e it fo— farewell to thee, O! Rome; 

think that upon quitting thee, 

My brimful pean wou'd thus run o’er with forrow, 

| Exeunt. 


ne 


» Cab Moen. 


Uhey mean not to offend your grace; perchance 
They know not of your with for their attendance, 
Vor. Peace then, Rates with thy words, whet not 


i prav 


A Hall, difcovers VorticERN, EpMunpDA, 
WortTIMER, €S¢. af Supper. 
Vor, Seek, Wortimer, thy brother and thy 
filter : 
| Pell: them it tuits but ill prefe 
Jeli them it fuits but 1! their pre fent yeais, 
To tarry thus, when fummon’d to our prefence. 
i 17 TE woh en asba roa vain nf Me t| 
| Wort. My gracious father, I obey. 
19 Edm. O! deareft hu et) calm thy ruffled foul, 


pray 

That wrath, which ages {ore within my breaft! 
hoi irinitel / tongue be filent, 

t retire 

I go, and ey A aloes gnaw my 


svelis 
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vather than this my voice fhou’d e’er offend 


} f q 


i aloud, but anfwer had I non 
Save but my own words, return’d 1 ope mine ear, 
In airy found. 
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Vor. ie! ! {corn’d and thus defied, I will not 
bear it, 
Send for my prating wife, and fhou’d I find 
That fhe in any wife did aid their flight, 
Let her beware of my revenge. — What ho! 


Enter Servant. 


Vor. Quick to my wife, and fay I’d {peak with 
her: 
As yet from thofe dull fluggards fent to Rome, 


oo 


No tidings have I heard. But here fhe comes. 


Enter EDMUNDA. 


Edm. What is your pleafure, Sir ? 
Vor. Where are my recreaat fon and daughter 


gone ; 
Nay, think not with thofe eye drops to deceive 
me, 


Tell me I fay, thou know’ft full well their flight ! 
Edm. If in thefe veins doth run the blood of 
life, 
Or there be truth on earth, I know not of them. 
Vor. Deceive me not I fay, thou fpeak’f{ moft 
fle q 
I know the quality of women’s eyes, 
That in a breath can weep, can laugh, or frown, 
Say not thefe waters flow for lofs o’ them; 
i know thee weil, thou haft confpir’d with them 5 
’Twere better thou mak’ft known their hiding 
place. 
Edm. O! Sir, thefe tears do ftop my pow’r 
o'fpeech, 
Which wou’d again vouch that I uttered. 
C4 Vor. 
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Vor. It is moft falfe, but look to’t, and doft 
hear me, 
Come not athwart me and my purpofes, 
Left thou fhoud’ft add to that fierce hate I bear 


thee. [ Exit Vor. 
Edm. And can this be? thefe ears were fure 
deceiv’d, 


Yet I fleep not, nor is my brain diftemper’d, 
It was not fo, he faid not he did hate me; 
O! heav’ns, in your great mercy aid me now, 
And if your pleafure be not to torment 
Man’s poor exiftence in this {pan of life, 

Aid me to bear my weight o’miferies ! 

Oh! yet again! my fon and daughter gone, 
And tel] not me the caufe o’this their flight. 
My brain grows hot, I can no longer bear it; 
Forbid his prefence too! O! Iam diftracted ! 
And fleep will quiet me, I'll to the poppy 
And with its juices drench thefe feverous lips ! 
O! { ha’ need of med’cine and of comfort ; 
Again my wits do wander, I'll retire, 

And left the bleak winds battle with my head, 
I’ll to my cquch and lay me on its pillow. 


[ Exit, 
SCENE IY, 
A Wood. 
Enter Pascentivus, Friayia difguifed, and 


Foot. 


Paf. Speak, deareft fifter, fay, how fares it with 
thee? 
For 
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For thofe foft limbs were form’d for gentler ufage, 
But cheer thee up, my Flavia, whilft I’m with 
thee, 
Thou mutt not faint, if there be comfort near 
[ll {eek it, and from out the tiger’s jaw 
I'll tear thee food, or if the thirfty lion 
Should ftand betwixt me and the bubbling brook, 
This arm fhou’d find a paffage to his heart. 
But an thou need’ nor food, nor element, 
Then will I fit and comfort thy fweet tears, 
And as the fmaller ftream doth oft times mingle, 
And add its nothingnefs to the vatt fea, 
Soon thy ftreaming cheek will I let fall 
One pitying tear, one tender drop of forrow. 
Fla. Oh! gentle, excellent, moft loving bro- 
ther, 
It is my aching heart which thus o’ercomes me, 
Wretch that Iam! what hath my mother done, 
That lacking pity I could leave her thus, 
How can her drooping heart bear this fad fhock? 
Can her meek foul my father’s rage encounter 3 
No, no, impoffible! then am I wretched. 
Then O! you righteous and all powerful Judge, 
If breath of man, with pure foul offer’d up, 
Can touch you, or obtain your gentle hearing, 
Behold a maiden for a mother begs, 
And on her bended knee fues for protection. 
Let fome kind angel, minifter of mercy, 
Pour on her wounded foul the balm of comfort, 
And in the place of overwhelming forrow, 
Let the dear plant of filing joy bud forth ; 
And fhou’d fhe weep, then may her dewy tears — 
Be thofe of tender peace and charity. 

Fool. By my troth, mine eyes did never water 
fo before, fweet miftrefs, an thou haft charm’d 
thy Fool, methinks the choir o’angels needs mutt 

liften 
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liften to thy pray’r; and yet thefe underprops 
o’mine do forely ach, and wherefore fhou’d they? 
for an I do eat, then am I loaded, and do bear it 
well, but now that I am empty, thefe porters 
won't carry me, this is ftrange, and needs more 
wifdom to unveil, than lies in my poor foolith 
brain. 

Fla. Methinks I'd fit and reft me here a-while 

Pa/. Then to the thade of yon imperial oak 
Pil lead thee, there thou calmly may "ft repofe; 
Our honeft knave here, he thal! fine the while, 
And footh thy fad and fect ret melancholy. 

Fool. Why, to be brief good mafter, I needs 
wou’d fing, but that gentle lady hath crack’d the 
ftrings o’my voice; an ‘twill pleafe you weep, 
marry I’ll take the loudeft pi ipe, and fhou’d I fail 
in giving entertainment, wh yy then r ll to Paul’s 
and there i’the prefence of Bonner, be whipp 'd for 
a flanderer. 

Paf. | pray thee Fool do as 1 lift. 
fool. Now then ll PPS» Ba: by my troth you 


i 
feein fad, and needs v e to fing merrily ; well, 


Fy 
an folly will pleafe you, I i to’t ftraight. 
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A Fool muft needs be merry, 
Lack, tees and a well a day, 
And in his fhoes a bury 

His forrow and all his care; 

Then is not the Fool’s lat Kata 
Is not his mind fore treated, 

Do not his friends of’s poor brains 
Make ph ele for a fenfes ? 
Then lack, lack and well a day. 
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But in this our world ’tis true, 

Lack, lack and well a day, 

We our old friends change for new, 

When they no longer fuit us ; 

Then heigh-ho paor dobbins all, 

Be fharp with men I pray you, 

They carry fool’s minds indeed, 

Yet are but knaves | tell you, 

Then lack, lack, ah! wella day. 
Fig. Good honeft Fool, I da fincerely thank 

thee. 

Fool. Nay, nay, fay not fo, an I had flatter’d, 
why then perchance I had merited this, but i’faith 
gentle lady, he that fays nought, fave the bare 
truth, doth oft times meet but a bare compliment. 
But an you do flatter, methinks the compliment 
will favour more of untruth, than did the flattery, 
but thus it goes with our flippery world. 

Paf: Who is it comes this w vay ? 

Fla. Let us ee 
Perchance it may be one of our purfuers. 

Fool. An thou’lt liften awhile to me T’ll tell 
se thou need’ft not fear, “tis but the Poft on’s 

vay to your father’s palace. | 


Enter Post. 


Paf. Friend, thou out runneft almoft {peed it- 
felf ; 
Whither ar’t bound? 
Poft. 1am for London, Sir. 
Paf. Nay {top one moment, I conjure thee Hop 
Say v vhat thefe tidin ies that demand {uch hatte? 
Poff. “Uhat which my packets do contain. 
Paf. An thou will tell me their contents, there’s 
gold. 
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Fool. Now, i’troth, thou’lt unlock letters, 
packets, and all, look, look, the knave doth han- 
dle it with good grace, firrah an thou play’dft on 
David’s harp, thy fingers ne’er wou’d move fo 
glibly o’er the ftrings, as o’er yon gold, do’ft hear 
me. 

Poft. Thy gold indeed doth pleafe, it fills my 

purfe, 
And though it fhould not, yet what matters it ? 
Tam well fee’d for telling that alone, 
Which every fimple peafant foon muft know, 
Then thus it is; Vortigern is accus’d 
Of the bafe murder of Conftantius ! 
Fla. Heavens! 


Poft. Yea, and even now the Princes marching 


hither 
From Scotland, with them bring a numerous 
army. 
Paf. Alas my father! yet I do befeech thee, 
How know they this? Who was’t inftructed 
them? 
Poft. Swift meffengers difpatch’d by friends to 
Rome, 


Further I know not—therefore muft away 
[ Exit Poft. 
Fool. Go to, goto, I do believe thee; marry 
an thou art humble, thy purfe is fomewhat proud- 
er. Good Sir, wer’t not beft we put on, Iam 
faint at heart ; marry ’tis pity my wits did not fill 
their owner, as well as thofe who do beg them. 
Paf. Let’s on, and yet what courfe is’t fit we 
take? 
The night doth throw his footy mantle round, 
And robs us of the cheering light of day. 
Fila. Oh! Wou’d this night cou’d pluck my 
forrow from me, 


Or 
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Or that the long eternal fleep of death 
Wou'd clofe life’s wretched, weary pilgrimage. 

Paf. Ob! Sifter an thou lov’ft me grieve not fo. 

Fla. \f charity be meek, fo will I be, 

And where thou lead’ft, refign’d I’ll follow thee. 

Fool. Marry, an you'll liften to a fool, perchance 
he may for once {peek wifely. 

Paf. Out with thy council then. 

Fool. ‘Thus it is—chance hath made me your 
fool, and chance will now that your fool {peak 
fomething like wifdom; marry is not this the 
road to Scotland? Do’ft underftand me? 

Paf. Truly, I underttand thee. 

- Fool. To’t again, what fay’ft thou o’joining the 
young Princes on their march ¢ 

Paf. It is moft wifely utter'd, my good Fool. 
Come gentle fifter, we'll to th’fkirt o’th’ wood, 
And find fome cottage that may ferve to night, 
As ’twere a palace—all will yet be well. 

[ Exeunt. 


GND OF THE SECOND ACT. 


: 


Barons. 
Vor. f Des you have been explained our. late 


Say, did we not invite thefe Princes home, 
And tender them the crown? Yet we do aed 


Thevcome with 4 infec teas 

Q ney come W I] } Te) cien aic ARC civil war, 
’ 1 ie Tim ook 18 vetos ; 

To bear the fwav and e1 npi re over us: 

, a | a %, - fy : ral ie A 
Can any] ay why this fhou’d be? 


tis true, 

As fuch, the elder doth b y right inherit 
The crown and kingdom, ‘and in their defence, 
Our lives, yea, : and our ve ery beft heart’s blood 
Were truly offer’d, which we now revoke. 

And Bat hey tear the bowels of o ou land, 
Ande come with blood and He fwo d to court us, 
We'll to ar field, and whe iol hee ry 


ipo 
] 


Hath with the facred laurel bou: a our brows, 
a Usk Princes’ ae in triumph fhall be borne 
oughout our ranks ; jebelhol s juft reward! 
2 Ny Bar. ‘Then are they traitors to their God 
and count ry. 
3d. Bar. And as the crown is now untenanted, 
Tis fit the moft deferving brow fhou’d wear it. 


as 
ao 


— 


1/?. Bar. Wf any one tian be that doth deferve it, 
Tis he that re it even now mn truft. 


AH, Then be it his! 


if, Bar, 
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ift. Bar. Girt tight the drum, and found yon 
brazen trumpet, 
Let it proclaim aloud, our firm decree : 
Aurelius and his brother both are traitors, 
And ’gainft their mother country do rebel. 
[ Drumpet founds. 
and, Bar. Nay, ftop not there; but let them 
bellow on, 
*Till with their clamorous noife they fhame the 
thunder, 
And o’er the earth, and e’en to heaven proclaim, 


Vortigern our King! our lawful fov’reign. 
Vor. The exigencies of the {tate demand 
My quick content, I therefore give it you. 


And when the crown fhall on m Ly ee ont be bound, 
My faithful foul fhall prize the facred truft, 
My arm be nery’d to fight t in its defence. 
Barons. All hail great Vortigern of Britain King! 
d | Trumpet , ieee 
Vor. My lords, vain compliment w ould fuit 
| but il 
The haan: time, I therefore briefly thank you : 
But ere we pat I fain would crave your hearin 12, 
Our troops have now been long difus’ d to war, 
Yet do not think I mean their fame to tarnifh, 
Or on a Briton throw the damned flur 
Of cae ul cowardice, no, my good lords! 
But though their ribs do ferve as caltie walls, 
And fatft imprifon their {trong lion hearts, 
Yet e’en the lion, when full gorg’d with food, 
Will bafk, and tamely lay him down to fleep ; 
Then in fuch fort, hath undifturbed peace, 
And want of cuflom, (nature’s fubftitute, 
That changes e’en our very propert ies) 
Soften’d their manhood. Then ’twere policy 
That we fhould court the Saxons to our aid. 
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This too will in our Britons raife the flame 
Of bright and generous emulation. 
Say, lords ! doth this my propofition pleafe you ? 
iff. Bar. We do approve, and thank its Bob 
author. 
Vor. You, my good lord, then do I here de- 
pute, 
Jointly with Catagrine our fecond born, 
That you with {peed repair to Saxony ; 
Our eldeft fhall at home command the Britons, 
Time needs your hafte, therefore ufe no delay, 
Your country calls, fo look you quick obey. 
[ Exeunt 


SC EB Nis ae 
A diftant View of the Sea. 


Enter AvRevius and Urer, (with the Scottijh 
army) as juft difembarked, habited as Britons. 


Aur. O deareft foil, bleft mother earth, hail to 
thee! 
Fain wou’d my feet play wanton on thy breaft, 
And {kip with joy to tread thee once again. 
*Yis not to wound thee that I thus do come 
In glitt’ring fteel and dire array of war, 
But as my right to claim thee for mine own. 
Urer. Brother, each lip for thee fends forth a 
bleffing ; 
And with the {mile that buds on ev’ry face, 
Alike expands a ray of happinefs. 
Never did I before blame nature’s work, 
But now I fain wou’d quarrel with her hefts, 
For that in me, fhe caus’d a lack of years ; 


Elfe 
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Throughout the camp now eal is hufh’d in filence, 
And Morpheus, with his leaden wines out{pread, 
Hath on each eyelid laid the weight of flumber. 
[ Zxit Uter. 
Aur, Then, as the general, the tafk 1s mine 
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To thank that ne, AS whofe name alone 
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hat io my heat amazed brain might work 
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ting more this vaf{t immenfity ! 
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moit expanded, O mott fertile mind ! 


When thou would’{t co ypulate with th 1oughts like 
this 


mere nothingnefs ; or when the lips 


Do pour forth boifterous and | high foun dine words, 


S 1 nip a aa r r 
hey back again to the poor mortal Shan 
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~~ i 
And fcoff at thy pre{umpt tion. 
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O God! why fhou’d I, a mere fpeck on earth, 

Lear thoufands from their wives, children, and 
“‘ homes! 

O! wherefore from this tranfitory fleep, 

That now doth fteal from them their inward 
wees 

d I fend thoufands to cold dreary death ? 

ue, Iam a King, and what of that ? 

lif dear to them, as "tis to meP 


“<Q! 
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3 VOR TIGERS: 
*<O! peafant, envy not the prince’s lot; 

‘* Thy page in life’s great book is not foul charg’d, 
** And like to ours befmear’d with dying breaths. 
‘© O! had I lives myfelf enongy to an{wer 

‘‘ The ravenous and greedy jaws of death, 

‘ That will on thefe my ead my foldiers, 

*¢ Such havoc make, and wanton gluttony! 

** Father of mercy, great God, fpare this blood! 
“* And if I muft alone receive the crown, 

‘s Bedeck’d with purple gore, I here refign it.” 


[ Exit. 
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Gates of London. 


Enter CATAGRINUS, Heneist and Horsus, with 
Saxon Troops, wi aes Proceffion. 


Cata. Here let us halt, and let the trumpet 
iound, 

| Trumpet founds, Ofscer appears on the walls. 
Off. Say, be ye friends or foes? 
Cata. My iather sigs us hence to Saxony ; 

baffy is now fulfill’d; 

[ 7 rumpet founds. 

Yet foft, that found proclaims his quick approach. 

Heng. Throughout the ranks let each man be 

prepar’d, 

To hail our new ally, King Vortigern. 
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SeGe be ONe Eee Vv, 
Gates open. 


VORTIGERN appears in Robes of Majefty, followed 
by the Barons and Britifb Troops. 


CATAGRINUS kneels to VORTIGERN. 


Vor. Rife, my dear fon! thou’rt welcome here 
again. 
And you, brave Saxons, greet we to our land. 
Heng. We come, great fir, to fight in thy de- 
fence, 
And from thy kingdom wipe away rebellion. 
Vor, Give me thy hand, brave General, and 
oo yveith at, 
Exchange we mutually a foldier’s faith. 
Here let our Britith troops in friendfhip join, 
And with the Saxons fhare our prefent joy. 


[ Exeunt. 


SUG ae INGE rad APY 
The Country. 
Enter Fruavia, PASCENTIUS, aud Foot. 


Pa/. Why fifter thus fhou’d grief ufurp thy 
cheek ? 
O mingle not fo much of lily die 


A 


With thy {weet rofy blood, thou’rt cold as death, 
Pine not in filence thus ! 


la. Vl) fit me down and court {weet mufic’s aid. 


D 2, She 
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while from her eye ran down 
he filve Ty drop of forrow, 
From grief fhe ftole away the crown, 
Sweet patience too did borrow. 
De +13 ‘Te {la {a 1] ‘ort He f tig 
Penfive fhe fat while fortune frown « 
And fmiling woo’d fad melancholy. 
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Keen anguifh fain wou’d turn her heart, 
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| Sut charity {till kept her part, 
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| And meeknefs to her foul did bind. 
i 9 
| She bow’d content, 
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Sane, wept, then turn’d to melancholy. 
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Carelefs her locks Sree ne he ay SBE 
And {tre 
The plaintiv 
And brea th’ d his forrow in her ear. 
9 


Chen funk once more to melancholy. 
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Paf. O! why fing thus? thou doft join woe 
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Thy erief methinks demands more cheering notes. 
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Tho’ fhort hath been its courfe, yet fickle for- 
tune 
Hath with it wanton made, and blown it 
To and fro, a toy for this merc’lefs world. 
Paf. Liften, I pray thee now, to De S VOICE 5 ; 
Were it not ftrange, 1 if thou alone fhou’d’ft ’fcape 
ye numerous ills an nd buffets of the world? 
Fool. Vt ‘oth, thou haft italy fpoken. 
Paf. Doft think fo, my good Fool ? 
Fool. Marn y, aye, do 1; an I'll tell thee why, 


ato 


hy {pe eech hath not wearied the Fool, therefore 


s one too, doft mark 
| make a true report. 


/ and t 

Fool. The more’s the pity. He that doth, or 
well fpeak, or write, will be prais’d by fools 
only, for look ye, envy doth fling thofe that have 
knowledge, and mane: them fear left their wife 
heads fhould be rye et therefore again, ’tis 
your Fool alone that is your upright judge, caufe 
forfooth, his Bee are not » plenty ; but thofe 
which he hath are at’s own di pofal Is 


e hat S 
Paf. This road methinks TA ’d lead us on our 
na pede Fool, g0 you on ag efore. 
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Fla. What, guards! O brother, now we are 
undone. 
Paf. Be calm, be calm, the troops are not my 
father’s. 


Wil't pleas e you, fir, inform us whence ye came? 
Capt. From Scotland, fir. 


Des Fila. 
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fia. Then O good heav’ns prote& me! 
Rafe ni d who 1s your commander ? 


| life av X 
¥/ 
Cape. he whofe ie rit 
apveithe whatever yet did breathe on earth ; 


Outweig 

If ye be Britons, as your looks be {peak, 

Then fhew your wonted quality of juftice ; 

did ‘fore the awful face of ip cea 
on 


Jid ye not 

roclaim Conftantius as your lawful King, 
1 
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When on his head was pour’d the facred =e 
Paf. But he is now no more. 
apt. Yet hath he two fons living, 


W hofe fouls, for pur ity, I can compare 


Unto this get un{potted canopy. 
Paf. Ave ye bound towards the camp ° 
Capt. We are, and if you re upright men and 
true, 
Thither you’ll follow, and there wield the fword 
For ‘al tice, truth, and your anointed King. 
Yet in aN hallow’d caufe we wou’d not force 
you, 
But lead into the fold with centienefs, 
Each fheep that may unknowingly y have ftrayed, 
And broke from out its bounds, ihe flowery paf- 
ture 


Paf. Proceed then, and we’ll follow; tell me, 


fitter, 
Doth not your heart beat hich? 

Fight cant {wells { {o, this. little breaft in truth, 
Can {carce contain it. 
How fhall we bear the meeting ? 

Fool. I troth, me my, merrily as I do; ’tis true 
lama Briton, but then ai I not a Fool ? And 
ne’er will I put my folly tothe teft. Think 4 
thou Pil rifk my brains for inine anointed King 
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Nay, nay, in this affair mine heels fhall be my 


guide, and quick teach me the way to run. 
[ Exeunt. 


SCR SN ok VI. 
A Chamber in the Palace. 


Eater Enmunpa, . and Aitendanis. 
Edm. Y will not to my chamber then I tell 
ye. 
ift. Maid. Befeech you madam to return again, 
For fo did your phyfician order— 
Edm. Come hither pretty maid, look at me 
well 3 
Now fay, hath he fo order’d it, or not ? 
ift. Maid. Indeed he hath. 
Edm. Nay, get thee gone,—a maid, and ftill fo 
falfe ! 
Go to, live I not yet ? Am I then call’d ? 
And hath my {weet-heart death yet fondly clafp'd 
me ; 
Say ! hath the heavy paling bell yet founded, 
And hail’d me to my fnug and chilly chamber? 
and. Maid. Madam, I fear your reafon wanders. 
Edm. Aye, aye! | underftand thee, it is flown 5 
My poor brain, alas! is fore diftemper’d. 
[ Strikes her forebead. 
Sweet, fweet, come from yon branch here’s 
food for thee, 
My pretty birds come back, I will not harm ye, 
My bofom as your little neft is warm, 
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She jings 


Laft Wh itfunday they brou 
2ofes, and lilies fair, 
too they gave me 
1 


sind my auburn hair; 


But en ny face look’d {miling, 
Caufe that my babes were near, 
Now yon flinging nettle bring 
Twill better fuit this tear. 
How like you thist 
ft. Maid. Excellently well, madam. 
Edm.The time hasbeen! when thusthou m ioht’ ft 
have faid, 
What, muft thefe poor eyes never fee them 
more? 
And have I need of thefe vile rags; off | off ! 
[ll follow thee to th’extreme point o’th’ world, 


And naked bear the icy mountat 

And the dread fcorches o'tha 
2 Till I have found them i’the antipodes 5 
Shou’d I net meet them there, I will rail fo! 
on thefe ftarts! in troth I will not harm ye, 


woot 


Pardc 

Indeed, rane d,I’m wrong’d! moft fadly wrong’d ! 

Did thefe {weet notes then charm ye? then Vil 
die, 

For look you, I will then fing fweeter far, 

Than dying fwan at ninety and nine years- 

ack, lack, a day! I’m faint! 

maid. 


good night !-—- [ Exeunt. 


END OF THE THIRD ACT. 
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ere is my gage, farewell; good nicht, fweet! 
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S-CrEcN: BaF 


AvRELIvs’ Camp. 


Enter AURELIUS, UtTer, Pascentius, end 


FLAVIA. 


Aur. “Vf OU then efcaped difguifed in man’s 
attire ? 
Fila. ’Tis true I did, but ne’er did rapier yet 
Adorn a fide lefs fitting to fupport it. 
Aur. To you Pafcentius my beft thanks are 
due. 
Paf. Nay, nay, ’tis little that to me you owe. 
Fla, Indeed, but for his aid, I long ere this 
Had broke my facred vow, and wedded death. 
Uter. Brother, the enemy is near at hand, 
Straight let us forth, and range our troops for 
battle. 
fur. Go you before and {wift I'll follow. 
Now to thy care my deareft friend, I truft 
Thy beauteous fifter, and my {weeteft love. 
Should victory proclaim the day our‘own, 
All will be well; but fhou’d the lofs be ours, 
To Heav’ns juft guard I muft refign you both, 
Two trufty fervants have I placed without, 
Who will conduct you weftward of our camp, 
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VORTIGERN. 
If we be beaten, thither we'll tetreat: 
Hatte! fare thee well, {weet love. 
Fla. This token let me brace around. thine 
arn), 
Think of me in the field, nor let revenge 
Blot from thy gen’rous breaft the fenfe of pity. 
Aur. O!' cruel fortune, fo foon to wrench from 
me 
This lovely form, to {teal this beauteous hand, 
And offer to my grafp this weighty fteel. 
| Exeunt. 


SyiCor rnc aia: PL, 
The Camp of WEncist 
Enter Henoitst and Horsvs. 


Heng. Have Vortigern’s brave fons yet ta’en 
their {tation ? 
Hor. Yea, to our right the Briton’s ftreneth 1s 
form’d. | 
Heng. Then bid them wait the enemies attack. 
[ Exit Hor. 
Now, O ye Gods! prove but propitious to me, 
And yield me but the victory this day: 
A mightier force ’ve f{ummon’d to this ifland, © 
And with them my fair daughter will arrive ; 
If then her beauty catch this vicious King, 
Een as mine own I'll hail this fertile land, 
And thefe brave Britons by my arts and arms, 
Bind to a foreign yoke, | Axit. 


SCENE 


4 lL nn j 

JL VY OUGe 

Enter Britons and Saxons, they encounter the 
Scots, and a a hard conteft, the Scots are 


defeated. 
Enter AURELIUS aad UTER. 


Aur. O brother! fortune frowns, the day is 
loft. 
Uter. But it hath coft them dear! 
Rally then our troops, and march them towards the 
Wett. | Exeunt. 


Enter FLavia aud PAscenrius. 


Paf. Be of good cheer, tho’ they have loft the 
day ; 
Yet was the victory moft dearly bought, 
The Scots too’ in good order have retir’d. 


ator EI 
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Say, what’s thy bufinefs in this bloody field, 
And who’s that maid who i ears thee company? 
It 


VORTIGERN. AS 
It fhould feem that thou haft fought antl con- 
quer’d, 
And haft in triumph feiz’d on this fair prize. 
Paf. I, Sir, am her protector. 
Hor. If thou’lt refign her, here is gold for thee. 
Paf. Although my peafant habit fhews me 
poor, 
Yet covers it a foul that boldly fcorns thee ; 
1am a Briton, Sir, will that fuffice thee ? 
Hor. Vile ftripling! doft thou know me? 
Paf. 1 do not. 
Hor. Thou fhalt repent this! 
Paf. Approach her not, if yet thou lov’ft thy- 


felf. | 
Hor. Thy lack of years doth fave thee from my 
wrath, 


Thou beardlefs boy who thus doth ape the man, 
Once more I tell thee! 
Fla. O Pafcentius, O my brother ! 
Paf. Fear not, he fhall not harm thee gentle 
Flavia. 
(To Horfus.) Infolent prefumptuous flave ! what 
would’ft thou ? 
Hor. Vll make thee dearly anfwer for thy rafh- 
nefs. [They fight, and Horfus falls. 
O Lam wounded ! fpeak, what is thy name? 
But thou art brave, and I forgive thee this. 


Good youth approach, I fain would tell thee fome- 


thing, — 
But O! I’m faint, death’s cold and heavy hand 
Doth reft like ice upon my parting foul: 
Goto the King I pray ,thee, 
Bid him beware of Hengift. [ Dies. 
Paf. 1 now lament the deed that I have done. 
Fla. O fadly doth repentance fit on us. 


Pay. 


* 
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Paf. How foon this lord of the creation dies 3 
The errant’ft coward now may fpurn at him! 

Fila, ue he did make fome mention of our 


ather, 
And bade us tell him to Hen are of Hengift. 
Paf. Something methin she {poke to that ef- 
fect, 
This muft our father know. | Exeunt. 


finter Heneisr and Officer: 


Heng. Hath Horfus yet been found? 
Off. Thrice hath the field with ereateft care 


been fearch’d, 
But all in vain. 
Heng. ‘Then have I loft my firft, my deareft 
friend, 
if he be pall by the great Gods I fwear, 
[ will revenge him on thefe Scottifhme on; 
But whit Ne ft are the Pri inces now retir’d ? 
Off. Towards Badon Hill. 
eng. How fare our tro ops? 
Off. But ill, nay, very ill. 


Heng, Indeed! and fayeft thou fo 


] \ ‘ 


OF The day was bloody and it cott us dear, 
The Scots were firm, and fought us man to man; 
Four thoufand lives wie loft, 

Heng. Good Heav’ns ! 


Enter another Officer 


What’s thy bufinefs ? 
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end. Off. Fourteen thoufand troops have join’d 


our army, 
And with them your daughter; but look, fhe 


comes ! 


Enter ROWENA. 


Heng. Welcome Rowena! 


(Rowena kneels.) 


Row. O! joy once more to fee my father’s 
face. 
Heng. Rife, rife my child! 
Row. Firft with my kiffes let me ’dew this 
and ; 
And with thefe arms embrace my father’s neck. 


Enter Soldier. 


Sold. Ftom London, Vortigernis on his march ! 
And comes in hafte te greet your late fuccels. 
Heng. ’Tis well! go ftraight, put all in readi- 


nefs. 
Retire! I wou’d be private with my daughter. 
Off. We obey, my lord. [ Exeunt Officers. 


Heng. Daughter, thou heard’ft but now o’th’ 
King’s approach. 

Row. Your Officer fo exprefs’d it! 

Heng. True! and do’ft hear, much refts with 
thee to do. 

Row. If ought, dear father, my poor fervices 

Can aid thee, but command ;—and I’ll obey. 

Heng. Thus then it is—I fhall prepare a feaft, 

And greet the King with joy and merriment ; 
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VORTIGERN. 


Enter ROWENA,. 


Ye heavenly powers! what lovely maid is this, 
Whofe form might raife the blufh in’ Dian’s 
cheek? 
Heng. Rowena, Sir, my daughter, and your 
flave. 


_ (Rowena kneels.) 


Row. All hail, great King! 

Vor. O thou moft lovely maiden! 
Here let me pledge thee in this golden cup. 
On its {mooth brim I pray thee print a kifs, 
That fo I may inhale the rofeate {weets, 
And tafte the nectar of thofe vermil lips. 

[Takes the cup and drinks. 
This feat is empty, fair Rowena, take it, 
And wou’d it were that which Jove’s wife doth 
hold ! 

Cata. It is Edmunda’s place, the queen’s, our 

mother’s. 

Vor. Peace! fhe is unworthy of that flation. 

Wort. She, Sir, is queen, and tho’ fhe is not 

refent, 
Mott righteoufly the law awards it her. 
She that ufurps it, breaks that facred law— 

Vor. How, do ye murmur, muft I then humble 
And ftoop the neck to bear my children’s yoke ? | 
Begone, | fay, left that my prefent wrath 
Make me forget the place by blood I hold, 

nd break the tie ’twixt, father and his child. 

Wort. We fhall retire, my lord! 

Vor. Here fit, bright maid, if 1 prefage not 

vainly, 
E Thou 


5o  VORTIGERN. 
Thou fhalt, ere long, have right to take this 
place. 
Row. How can I merit love of fuch a King? 
An humble vaffal only. 
Vor. Thy meeknefs and fair looks have won my 
foul, 
O! let thy tongue he 
Row. Alreads y, oir, he ¢ 
Vor. And therefore here 1 do proclaim thee 
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Queen. 
Good Hengift fpeak! wilt thou co nfent hereto? 
shes My Icrd! JON oo weighty- 
Then fpeak, my lords, witat fay ye to my 


Vor. en {peak, 
choice? 

True, Tam married, and my vife doth live ; 
w ce -n here be bound, 


Yet none me thinks by law 
W hen the dread wr ath of Heav’n doth thew itfelf, 
And on his aA dade Mike doth fend-down maa \nefs. 


°% 


Vie Lord. Methinks the law fhou’d then pro- 


Vor. Be it then void; and here J pledge myfelf, 
is lovely maiden to my wife. 
ve thee, good Heneift, we re ign , all Kent, 
ft of our future bounty ; 
», and let each man 
puccte in a from our royal | coffers, 

| 


That mafly ore, which long hath lain ee 


8] 


And now {hall well reward our foldier’s toils. 
ond Lord. the law allows not this, it is not 
juftice 
3rd. Lord. That power lies in the Barons, not 


Vor, What! dare ye then difpute it 
All but 1ft. Lord. We do. 
ard. Lord. And while the pow’r remains that’s 


vetted 1m us, 
We 
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We ne'er will countenance fuch vile injuftice, 


That tramples on our deareft count: a rights. 
Vor, ‘Take heed, left you repent this your rafh- 
nels, Teint Lords. 


SCENE clofes, VORTIGERN comes forward. 


Vor. O} thefe vile petty kings do age more 
uproar 
en than above, the thund’ring god Him{el 
1: morrow be the nuptials then proclaim’d ; 
And that Guorongus, that proud lord of Kent, 
Who boldly in our prefence call’d for juftice, 
His lands, his property, and all his titles, 
We do inveft in Hengift and his line. 
[ Hengif? bows. 
Vor. io Row. Give me thy hand ; let us retire, 
my Queen! [ Exeunt. 


Sr Crea ige SOV EL. 


An Anti-Chamber. 
Enter WORTIMERUS and CATAGRINUS. 


Wort. Shall we in quiet tamely fuffer this ? 
See our moft excellent and gentle mother, 
In bold defiance of all facred laws, 
So bafely treated ? 

Cata. Do they then think eur fubftance form’d 

of flint ; 
Or that our hearts are adamant itfelf? 
Where is our brother? our deareft fitter? 
ie I fear, 
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52 VORTIGERN. 
I fear, indeed, they had juft caufe for flight. 
Wort. Let’s to the Princes, and our troops will 
follow. 
They like not the rude treatment of thefe Saxons! 
Cata. I do accept thine offer. 


Enter Lords. 


and Lord. Moft gentle Princes, whither are ye 
bound ? 
Wort. To quit oppreffion, and to feek for 
juttice. 
3rd. Lord. Under your banners then we do 
enlift. 
Cata. Speak, what hath now been done that 
thus ye quit 
Your King, your country, and your weighty 
truftr 
ond Bi The King, on the pretext of malady, 
Mott bafely hath divorc’d your mother from him, 
And means to take Rowena for his wife. 


LP PS Roan: A a Ree ean y Seat ‘et be een 
2nd. Lord. And, her proud father, Hengift, to 


Fie hath deipoil’d me ot mine heritage, 

C ~ ’ 1 

etn {\xra¢ aati latwel: 

nd trom my fweet, my lovely babes cut off 
J d 


4 
heir rights, and tven from me my vatt 


Ls 


ples 
eltate. 
Wort. Then look you quick repair towards our 
camp, 
Thither in fecret we'll convey our mother ; 
So fare ye well, good lords. [ Exeunt. 
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Enter AuRELivs, Urer, PAScENTIUS, and 
FLAVIA. 


Aur. Though bloody battle calls us forth again, 
Pll rather part with life, with all on earth, 
Than leave thee, Flavia, unprotected. 
Uter. Hengift hath pitch’d on t’other fide of 
Bador ; 
The notfe of arms, and diftant hum of foldiers, 
Befpeak their hafty preparation ; 
*Twere beft to attack them early in the morn. 
Aur. Then be it fo. 
Paf. And yet I muft not ’gainft my father arm! 
fla. Indeed, thou’dft arm againft thy fitter too; 
Who wou’d protect me then, or calm my fear ; 
Who fit and tell me-tales of hope? O! no one: 
It were too much, you cannot, mutt not leave me, 
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Enter Officer. 


Of, Two fons of Vortigern do crave admit- 
tance. 


Enter WortTiMERuS and CATAGRINUS. 


Wort. My brother and my fifter here! 
Cata. O! joy unthought of! Oh! unlook’d-for 
blifs ! 
Fla, Say! fpeak! how fares it with my gentle 
mother? | 


3 Wort. 
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Wort, Befeech thee, afk me not of her fad ftory. 

Fla, Sad, fay’t thou? Heay’n forefend; fhe ts 
not dead ? 

Worr. Calm thyfelf, deareft fifter, fhe lives ftill. 

Fla. O! where, where, tell me, that with thefe 
moi{t tears 

I may rain comfort on her wounded foul. 
Wort. Let us retire. 


SC EN Ev dX. 


ALNLCF IDE QANON ana bHriti/p Armies : the fight, and 
od A a 


7 


the Saxons are routed. 
Enter Henoist and Officer. 


Feng, All, all is loft. Fly 7 fly, to ee king’s tent, 
Bid him to London fpeed it 3 
Away, away, tarry not on y sur or fe. 

f 1 his fons as r quitting us ; 
Shou’d they but follow up this victory, 
My hopes, my Aner rie for ever’s blafted. 


Enter WoRTIMERUS. 
Heng. Vile traitor both to your liege king and 
oOo. 
t! 


f 
a 


Ta 
What blafted fiend, blacker than hell itfelf, 
Cou’d prompt thee to this damned treachery ¢ 
Wort. Can’ tk t hou, vile’Saxon, thou bafe brag- 
gart, afk it? 
’Tis thou, and on thy foul I'll prove it fo. 
Heng. Afk where’s thy queen, and then I'll 
an{wer thee ! 
Wort. 
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Wort. Dares thus thy tongue with notes un- 


mannerly 
My heart-ftrings tear afundert Fiend, have at 
thee. [ They fight, os el 


Heng. Thine hand be blatted for this fatal blow. 
And en then all my hopes lie buried here? 
Wort.Yea, and thou need’it not much of Kent’s 
domain, 
A little mole-hill now will ferve ! 
Heng. Yet chance one lives, that may avenge 
this deed ; 
Tis the brave Horfus, ’tis my noble friend. 
Wort. He fought his laft,— 
On him were found the fecrets of tl hy plot: 
Wou'df thou not have enthrall’d my countrymen; 
Was not thy daughter to have bafely poifon’d 
Her king, and hufband, and then wert not thou 
To have feiz’d the crown? O! villain! villain! 
traitor ! | 
Heng. Yea, all, had I but liv’d a little longer. 
Hell, {wallow me not up! nor ope thy jaws 
So wide. The fiends do tug and ftrain my heart- 


{trings, 
They burft, they crack—Oh! curs’d ambition ! 
Oh! [ Dies. 


Enter CATAGRINUS. 


Gata. All, all is ours, the ranks are broken— 
They fly before us, come, let’s follow them. 
Good heav’ns, who’s this? 

[ Looking to the body of Hengift. 
Wort. Hengift himfelf. 

Cata. Wh hat, was it thou that this vile monfter 

fell’d ? 
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Wort. Ay, marry; but he fought indeed like 
one 
That bege’d a little time to fave his foul. 
Cata. Our father hath towards London ta’en 
his flight, 
But yet Rowena is our prifoner. 


Wort. That’s well indeed! come let us on and 
join them. [ Exeunt. 
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1 speed, my moft gracious lord, think 
on your ilafety, 


PEt 


ihey courfe your troops, and dreadful is the car- 


lere are my fons? 
{} Fo i not 4 y ° SYTVONV rig uy 
i/t, Bar. Let not your tongue curfe me when I 


fhall fay. " 

Vor. Speak quick ! 

i/t. Bar. With all their troops they join’d the 
snemy 


f 4 V\orir nyc > 1 Bigtee -~y ” 
And took with them their mother. 


Enter Officer. 


» Sir, and what more tidings do you 
bring P 
© 


Bs, 
ae) 


l'o London’s lofty walls they follow’d us. 
Vor. 1 care not an’ they follow’d you to hell: 
Speak, 


¥ 
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VORTIGERN Pe 
ey vaffal! coward, fpeak! where is Rowena? 
r. Alas, I fear me, Sir, fhe’s ta’en a prifoner. 

ve Then all is loft indeed!—Thou fweetett 


death! 
Bury but in this bofom yeas Ee 
And I will blefs thee for the ge e deed. 
Off. Shall I go forth, my be. and man the 
walls? 


Vor. Doas thou wilt,—— 
Good friend, I’d {peak with thee. 
Off. What, Sir, are your commands? 
Vor. Thou art an old and ever faithful fervant. 
Off. My means have not kept pace with my 
defires. 
Vor. I know thee well! wou 
me, friend? 
Off. Aye, my good lord! put me but to the 
tefl; 
And you fhall fee me {mile at death himfelf. 
Vor. 1 take thee at thy word; hold here my 
{word, 
And but one friendly office render me ; 
Flinch not, ftrike deep and home ; here lies my 
heart. 
Of. O! if each drop that were to iffue from 
thee, 
Were a mott precious jewel, and the whole 
Were my reward, by heav’n I wou’d not do’t ! 
Vor. Thou coward, what, afraid? O! fhame, 
fie on’t. 
Off. Confider, Sir, your Queen yet lives. 
Vor. Thou art in the right ; .. tO armas then 
out, 
Bring me my burnifhed fhield, my weighty ax, 
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And nian the northern gate, let every bell 

Hi Sound forth each brazen note until it roufe 

Hi Our tombed fathers from their filent graves, 

i To come and aid us at this pinch of time. 

i Ring till the very fteeples totter down. 

Mark well my orders, he that flinches, dies. 

If ought of murmur’s heard, choak it with 
death. 

Away, away, and now for victory. 


END OF THE FOURTH ACT, 
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Apartment in VORTIGERN'S Palace. 


EpDMUNDA 04a Couch, 


FLAVIA a#td PASCENTIUS. 
Soft Mufic. 


Edm. TNDEED, my gentle maid, indeed, 
thou’rt kind, 
And by thofe tears that glaze thy lo 
’T would feem that truly thou did’ft 
Fla. Pity thee, O Gods! 
Edm. Nay, wherefore weep ye both, 
Tis long, long fince I was thus kindly treated, 
Your pardon, but I fear you {coff at me. 
Paf. Doth the yet know you? 
Fla. Wou’d to Heaven the did. 
Edm. And yet there was a maid that once did 
love me, 
Heigh ho! fhe went alack! I know not whither, 
Thou ne’er did’ft fee her, elfe what I fhall fay 
Methinks wou’d make thee vain, but yet indeed, | 
Thou 


vely eyes, 
pity me. 


Go VORTIGERN., 
Thou feem’ft right well to ape her pretty man- 
ners. 
Fa. This 1 is too much, I cannot bear all this. 
r, nay, why fhou’d’ 


~ 


{t thou wail and 


>Till this I the rught that grief was only mine ; 
; to rob me of all eileen oe. 
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tter, fawn, and {troke upon the face, 
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Ldn. “aye. aye, right well, thou’rt ene by 


lame a man: 
1. POT, | PAE Pat eee : c. 
Chy form 1s well enough, and thou may’ ft pa{s ; 
But haft thou a heart for melt ing pity? 
For better be a brute, —— 
Than lack it under that moft godlike form: 
And yet I do thee wrong,—for even now 
Thou didft add graces to that manly cheek, 
With {calding tears! and for whom do you this? 
For one that neither afks, nor merits it. 
Enter WortTimerus aud CATAGRINUS. 
Wort. How doth the now? 
Paf. Alas! fhe wanders vet, her asd difeas’d, 
I am that maiden lof, your loving da .ugh- 
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Now, now, I'll judge thee well, P'll fee this ftraight, 

And firt her look was mild, in this thou’lt do; 

Then fhe was kind, moft excellent, and good, 

Well, and fo feemeft thou ; now for the laft, 

O11 her heart was, but thine I cannot fee, 

There thou deceiveft me, I know thee not. 

Yet if thou be my daughter, 

On thy forehead isa mark, —— 

Away then with thofe locks from off thy 
> 
t 


vay 
Now, let me look 1 O! gods, ’tis fhe, is fhe. 
Paf. She faints, fhe faints! this fhock is toc 
afflicting 
For her poor fhatter’d, and difabled frame. 
Fiza. O! deareft, kindeft, and moft gentle mo- 
ther. 
Edm. Indeed, my brain is fomething cooler now, 
1 fhou’d know you, Sir, and you too, nay all! 
I’m very faint, alas, this joy o’ercomes me ! 
Fla. Sweet mother, you need reft, we'll lead you 
in. : 
Edm. Then be it fo, and wilt thou fit and 
watch me? 
Fla. Aye, and {’ll kneeland pray, and fometimes 


weep. 
Edm. Lead then, I’ll in-to reft, come follow 
me, [ Eennt. 


Enter Aurewius and UTR. 


Aur. The breach is made, the fouthern gate is. 
fore’d, 
Yet ftill doth he hold out, and hath ta’en flig 


a 
+ 


j : He Wee, oe eget ae Ah ae aye 
Even to the tower, and there he'll wait the liege. 
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Uter. Aurelius, yourts ir prifoner is no more. 
Aur. How fay’ ft thou? 

Uter. Kowena hath ta ips | pol fon and is dead. 
Aur. Then hath a wicked {oul taken its flight 
From the mott le ovely frame that e er was form aa; 
To charm or to deceive. [ Exeunt. 


Cafar s Tower. 


Enter 1ft. Baron and Officer. 


Bar. Is the King yet fafe? 
Of. Hes, my lord. 
E Are many troops with us? 
Off. Two thoufand full well arm’d ; and braver 
men 
Ne’er buckled on their limbs the giitt’ring fteel. 
Q! what a fight it was to fee the King. 
No fooner had he reach’d the bridge, but a 
And with a voice that wrung each ‘coward hea 
He hail’d them to come o ere then he fool, 
In his right hand griping ite maffly ax, 
Whilft with the left he held the brazen chain,— 
Nor did he budge until each hardy foldier 
Safely within the walls had entered. 
Then waving thrice his cafed band in air, 
And with a nod that fpread pale fear around, 
And feem’d to aitifiate his bloody plume, 
Tnumphantly he bad them all defiance ; ; 
Then flowly turning with a horrid frown, 


Soldiers, 
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Soldiers, he cry’d, foldiers! break down the 
draw- bridge. 

Like hail, in fligl it we pour’d on them our arrows 

Until their blood had ftain’d the moat 2 thai 
us,— 

But look, my lord, here comes the King. 


Enter VORTIGERN.~ 


Vor. Why ftand ye here, like fools, catching 
the air, 
What ! think ye this to be your miftrefs’ ghey 
Bar. My gracious Prince, we wait your order 
here. 
Vor. Then fight I fay. 
Go get ye hence.— 
Bar. 1 go. 
Vor. No, no, thou muft ftay here, thou’rt my 
fole prop ; 
I ficken faft, and ’gin again to flag. 
Pour forth, I pray thee now, {ome flatt’ring 
words, 
For I am weary, and my lamp of life 
Doth fadly linger, and wou d fain go out, 
For look you, my poor foul 1s fore “difeas’d, 
Bar. Courage, my noble Sir 
Vor. Time was, alas! qligaatted no Pa {pur. 
But here’s a fecret, and a ftinging tho 
That wounds my troubled nerve s, O! aie ae 
confciénce ! 
When thou didft cry, I flrove to Me coy, nouth) 
By boldly thrufting on thee dire amt ao 
Then I did think myfelf ates! ag 
But I was fore deceiv’d, for as I pa 
And travers’d in proud triumph the 
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There I faw death clad in moft hideous colours, 
A fight it was that did Re my foul, 
Yea, curdled thick this mafs of blood within me. 
Full fifty breathlefs b odies ftruck my fight, 
And fome with gaping mouths did feem to 
Roce me. 
hilft others fmiling in cold. death itfelf, 
Sch oilingly ye me look on that, which foon 
Wou’d wrench from of ny brow this facred 
crown, 
And make me too a behie t like themfelves ; 
Subject! to whom? To thee, O fovereign death! 
Who halt for thy domain thi world immentfe ; 
Church-yards and charnel-houfes are thy haunts, 
And hofpitals thy fumptuous 
And when thou would’{t be merry, thou doft 
chufe 
The gaudy chamber of a dying King. 
Oo! then thou doft ope wide thy hide 
And with rude laughter, and fantaft 
Thou clap’ft thy ra itl ing fingers to tl 
And when this folemn mockery is ended 
With icy hand thou tak’ft him by t 
And upward fo, till thou doft reach the heart, 
And wrap him in the cloak of lafting night. 


Let not, my lord! your thoughts. fink 
you thus low, 
But be advis’d, for fhould your gallant troops 
Behold you ae they might fall fick with fear. 
) J ro) 
Enter an Officer. 
Off. My lord! my lord! 
Vor. Wherefore doft tremble thus, paper-fae’d 


kKnaye ! 
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What news fhou’d make thee break thus rudely 
Beh ais bet d 
Of. Indeed, indeed, I fear to tell you, Sir. 
Vor. Speak, vaflal, fpeak! my foul defies thy 
tongue. 

Off. Your newly married Queen 

Vor. Speak, what of her? 

Off. My lord, the hath ta’en poifon, and is 
dead. 

Vor. Nay, fhrink not from me now, be not 
afraid, 

There, lie my fword! and with it all my hopes. 
Lord. Yet we may hope 
Vor. O! friend, let not thy tongue delude 

with hope, 

Too long againft the Almighty have I fought. 

Hope now is vain—I will not hear of it. 

Off. Yet is the breach not made, and we are 
ftrong, 

Still we may out, my lord, and beat them off. 
Vor. Can wicked fouls e’er ftand before the juft.; 

Can ftrength outweigh the mighty hand of God? 

No, no, never, never—O! repentance, 

Why doft thou linger thus to afk admittance ? 

Thou com’ft, alas! too late, thou’rt flale and 

naufeous. 


Where, where is now the good old murder’d . 


King? 
Tn fields of blifs, where guilty fouls ne’er come. 


Enter another Officer. 
and. Off. All, all is loft, the poft is ta’en by 


{torm ; 
The breach is made, they pour in faft upon us. 
Vor. If it be fo, then will I out and die; 
F Now 


is 


% 
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Now aid, ye gods! but if ye will not hear, 

B’en then on hell [ call again for fuccour ! 

My friends have boldly ftemm’d this tide of war, 
And fhall I flinch at laft and play the woman? 
Let any but Aurelius meet my arm, 

And this my {word fhall ope a gate fo wide, 

That the imprifon’d foul thall take its flight, 
And either feek the murder’d King above, 

Or down and join me in the pit below. [Exeuyt. 


SCENE III. 
Lhe Baffe-Court of the Tower. 
Enter AurREwIus and UTER. 


Uter. Where, brother, are the fons of Vorti- 
gern? 
Mur. | bade them with their gentle mother flay, 
For much ’twould have offended righteous 
Heav’n, 
If ’gainft their father they had join’d with us. 
For here there always 1s a facred tie, 
Which fuffers not a fon’s uplifted hand, 
To ftrike a father, be he ne’er fo vile, 
Did he not give him birth, and nourifh him? 
And when thy direft foe becomes thy flave, 
Say, fhouldit thou ufe revenge? No, rather 
fhame him 
With pity and all-foftening charity ; 
Then on a golden bed thou lay’ft thy foul, 
And art on earth a blefled angel. 
Urer. Brother, I do commend thee for this deed, 
Worthy a Prince, worthy a Briton too. 
But come! now, for this tyrant Vortigern! 
Enter 
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Eater Officer. 


Aur. What’s the news? 
Off. Th’ ill fated King doth flee tow’rds Cefar’s 
tow 8, 
And half his troops have fall’n into our hands. 
Aur. Did ye obey mine orders ? 
Off. Aye, my good lord, in ev’ ry circumftance. 
Aur. Then Uter look, you march towards that 
fame tow’r ; 
Let me, ye gods! but meet with this vile traitor, 
And fhou’d his foul not fhrink beneath this fword, 
Heav’n has no juftice. [ Exeunt. 


SCENE “¢he Gate of Cafar’s Tower. 


Enter Lord and Troops. 


Lord. In, in, for they do fcar our very backs, 
And fcore us cowards in our hafty flight. 


Enter VoRTIGERN. 


Vor. Give me another {word, I have fo clogg’d 
And badged this with blood, and flipp’ry gore, 
That it doth mock my gripe. A {word, I fay. 

Lord. Here, here, my noble lord! 

Vor. As with their bloods I ftain’d my reeking 

blade, 
From fummit of the Tow’r the raven croak’d, 
Th’ heavy-wing’d crow did chatter o’er my head, 
And feem’d to bear black laurels for this brow ! 
Yet did not erft the fun-defying eagle 
rz O’er 
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O’er the world-conquering Macedonian hero, 
Flutter, and lead his way to victory ? 
Then from thy j jarring throat {pit peftilence,— 
And bird of hell, VIl take thee for my guide. 
Lord. The troops are enter’d,—pleafe you fol- 
low them? 
Vor. I love not tobe fhut in walls of flint ; 
My foul likes better this vaft field of air! 
Let them come on. 


Lord. Confider, my dear Jord, think of your 


fe 
Vor. Muft we then die? then wherefore in a 


by 
And rot with famine and w ith pale e-fac’d hunger ? 
7 


at $ Al ales 


No, it were better die nobly, full-ftomach’ ae 
than linger « out a fix week’s tedious fiege.— 
Do as you lift, here Grmaly will I ftand. 

Lord. Is it your pleafur 


e they fhall then proceed? 
Vor. Aye, e’en to it nies ight 
Nay top! why fhou'd all thefe be doom’d to 


Kye i 
death f 


He crim #0 tind not they 
ANC Crime 1s MINne, MOC CHES ene 


finter AURELIUS. 


/ r°iy_* } . . 

Aur, Villain and traitor, at thy word I take 
«| vat 
LLC 


Vor. Aly !—thy face the femblance of thy father’s 


do pierce more than thy fteel-clad arm, 
t r . 3 

Were fif ity brave fouls in that body cas’d, 

Proudly Y d {corn em all, but alas! thy looks— 


th 


fur. ‘Thou perjured wretch! thou~moft ab- 
horred vi ‘lain 
Vor. Prate on, prate on; ’tis true I merit this ; 


But go not yet Lob far, left, firny pling vies 
You Thou d to indignati ion raife this bl lood, 


Which 
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Which thou haft turn’d from -out its wonted 
courte, 
And make it fall on thee. 
Aur. Alike, I do defy thy rape and thee; 
Where is my father ! 
Vor. Curfe upon thee, thou grat’{t my foul, 
©! if around this tatter’d confcience, e’er 
Did cling repentance, I now caft it off. 
[They fight and paufe. 
Yet ftand aloof, and hear me yet a while? 
Aur. I will not. 
Vor. ’Twere better that thou fhould’ft, left wax- 
ing warm 
I rife, and pour upon thy unform’d limbs 
That rage which ’gins to {well within my veins, 
And lays a double murder on my foul. 
Aur. Come on, come on, I fay ! 
| They febt, Vortigern 1s thrown to the ground. 
Now, tyrant, now, I have thee in my power. 
Vor. Doft think V’ll blanch my face, and be a 
coward ? 
A lily coward? No! ftrike then 
I ne’er will afk thy mercy. 
Aur. Now, traytor, where’s my father ? 
Vor. Murdered: 
Aur, And by whom? 
Vor. Is not the crown thine own ? 
Aur. Aye, and is fo by right; then fpeak, I fay. 
Vor. 1 will not, boy, had’ft thou ten thoufand 
voices, 
And lungs of brafs to give them utterance, 
I would not anfwer ought. 


Aur. Then die ! 


(Fiavia comes forward.) 
Fla, O ftop, Aurelius ! 
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He is {till my father ! 
Vor. My daughter here! then curfe thy tardy 
hand, 
That lingers fo in doing of its office ; 
Strike, ftrike, I do befeech thee, for I’m fick, 
And do abhor the very light of Heaven. 
Fla. O! mercy ! on my knees I beg for mercy. 
Vor. *Twas I, ’twas I, this hand thy father 
murdered. 
Aur. And fay’ ft thou this, e’en to my face ? 
Vor. Aye, to thy face,. and in thy ears 1’]! din 
it, 
"Till thou for mercy’s fake halt {trike the blow. 


Finter WORTIMERUS, CATAGRINUS,. Soldiers, 


Lords, €8c. 


Wort. What! my father? 

Aur. My Flavia, for thy fake I grant him life. 

Vor. In charity then I pray ye bear me hence ! 

Aur. Aye,lead him towards the Friars. 

Vor. Yea, where ye lift, but take me from this 
fight. [ Vor. is led out. 

Aur. How fares Edmunda ? 

Wort. Her mind is fomewhat better, yet fhe’s 


feeble. 

Aur. Well! of your father doth fhe e’er fay 
ought ¢ 

Wor. Aye, truly, but fhe haply thinks him 
dead. 


Enter UTER. 


Uter. Of all, the King hath truly made confef- 
fion, 
To 
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To you he juftly renders up the crown, — 
And bade me hail you rightful King of Britain. 


( All Kneel.) 


All, Hail to Aurelius, 
Lawful King of Britain. 


PASCENTIUS enters. 


Paf. to Aur. Vortigern on thee beftows our fif- 
ter, 
And bade me, in his name, prefent her hand—— 
Aur. Which I do kifs, and with the felf fame 
breath, 
Do hail her wife, and Britain’s lovely Queen. 
All, All hail to Flavia, Queen of Britain. 
Aur. Much, we confefs, we owe to all here pre- 
{ent ; 
Each diftind fervice we fhall well repay, 
As beft befits the dignity of our ftate ; 
To-morrow, Lords, we'll meet at Weftminfter, 
For your ripe ages, and experience, 
Mutt teach our young and giddy years the way, 
To fow content after thefe difmal times. 
[Curtain drops. 


‘Foon comes forward. ” 


«¢ Methinks but now I heard fome gentles fay, 

«© Where’s matter Fool? Ptroth he’s run away. 

« Right! for look you, when there be danger 
se niear, 

« Fe then moft courage hath who moft doth fear; 

ss Betides, 


** Your Fool fhall bow, and thank ye ev’ry one.” 
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‘* Befides, obferve, I came not here to fight, 

“‘ Let him that dares, fay nay, for I am right ; 

** T will not out and rifk a knocking down, 

“* For though I like our King, I like my crown ; 

“* Befides, there is a time for Fools to play, 

** But then they muft have nought, fave good to 
ay. 

“¢ Chance you will afk if this be tragedy, 

“* We kill indeed, yet ftill ’tis comedy ; 

“* For none fave bad do fall, which draws no tear, 

** Nor lets compaffion {way your tender ear ; 

“* Play! we'll grant it the ftory ye have read, 

“<< For ’tis well chronicled in Hollinthed ; 

** Give then your plaudits, and when that be 
“< done, 
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“7 E folemn critics! wherefoe’er you're feated, 
To grant a favour may you be entreated ? 
For which I'll pay you proper adoration, 
And ftrive to pleafe you—tha t is my vocation : 
Then do not f rown, but give due fhare of praife, 
‘Nor rend from ce tomb the facred bays. 
The {catter’d flow’rs ! he left benignly fave! 
Pofthumous flow’rs! the garland of the grave! 
What tho’ he liv’d two hundred years ago, 
He knew you very well, as I will fhew: 
His pencil fketch’d you, and that feldom errs; 
| whate’er you think, /is characters, 
How !—do you doubt it ?—caft your eyes around, 
rner of this houfe they’re found. 
Obferve ais jolly grazier in the pit, 
Why, he is Falftaff, fat, and full of wit ;— 
In fun and feafting places his delight, 
And with bis Dolly emulates the Knight. 
Look at that youth, whofe countenance of woe 
Denotes a tender-hearted Romeo ; 
G He 


0.20 


oA BoP to LO. Ga: 
He only ee » tho’ he dare not fpeak, 

‘To be a glove to touch his Juliet’s cheek ; 

While 4 from yonder terrace, {miles ferahe 
And longs with him to play the garden fcene. 
But O! I tremble now,—there fits a man, 
Rugged and rough, a very Caliban ! 

He growls out his difpleafure—’tis a fhame! 
Do, dear Miranda! make the monfter tame. 
And you, my pretty Beatrice, don’t fret, 

Your Benedick is fond of a coquette. 

For tho’ he vows he’ll think no more about you, 
He means to aa ash Ta can’t live without you. 


Kind faithful Imogens are here, to charm us, 
Mad Ed, gars, Ancient Piftols to alarm us, 


vidal Hotfpurs too, who feek the glorious‘boon, 

To pluck btight honour from the pale-fac’d 
moon.”’ 

Befides, we have our Touchttones, Shylocks dire, 

Iagos falfe, and many a fhallow Squire. 

Nay, there are ladies, who in their own houfes, 

Are Defdemonas, plagu’ d with jealous fpoufes. 

Tis true, there is fome change, I muft confefs, 

Since Shakefpeare’s time, at leaft in point of 

The ruffs are gone, and the long female waift 


Yields to the Grecian more voluptuous tafte ; 
¥ 7 


W hile 


| 
ircling braids the copious treffes bind, 
And the bare neck fpreads beautiful behind. 
Our fenators and peers no longer go 


Like men in armour glitt’ring in a row; 
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But, for the cloak and pointed beard we note 
The clofe-cropt head, and little fhort great-coat. 
Yet is the modern Briton ftill the fame, 

Eager to cherifh, and averfe to blame ; 

Foe to deception, ready to defend, 

A kind protector and a gen’rous friend. 
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Advertifement. 


HE Editor of the following fheets feels it a duty 

incumbent upon him, to lay before the public fome 
particulars relative to the manner in which they came into 
his poffeffion. 


A confiderable time after the play of Vortigern was pro- 
duced, he received from the hands of his fon about four 
hundred lines of this play, in his own hand-writing, and 
with them a folemn declaration, that they were faithfully 
copied from ancient and original papers; and that the re- 
mainder fhould be tranfcribed with all convenient fpeed. 
The title and two other leaves only were produced of the 
old MS. and thefe were afferted to be all that ever would 
appear in that ftate; the gentleman, ¢. e. the fuppofed ori- 
ginal proprietor of the papers, having expreffed much diffa- 
tisfaction at the objeCtions made by the public to the un- 
couthnefs of the orthography. 


After frequent and urgent folicitation on the part of the 
Editor to receive the remainder of the play, and waiting 
many months, he at length obtained it from his fon, with 
this apology: ‘‘ that the gentleman who gave them was of 
‘© a capricious difpofition, and would only fuffer them to 
‘¢ be copied at certain times, when he was in the humour.’’ 
With thefe reprefentations, added to the repeated affurances 
of their being authentic, the Editor was obliged to remain 
fatisfied, nor can he feel himfelf difpofed to give implicit — 
credit to any affertions that have been fince made from the 
fame quarter; as they ftand in dire& oppofition to what had 
been before folemnly ftated as fact. 


The Editor here thinks it neceflary, in order to prove his 
right in publifhing this play, to ftate the following quotation 
2 from 


se 


i ADVERTISEMENT. 


from a letter written by his fon, dated June 14,1796, “* As 


“* you have yet no proof ‘but’ my parote for the gift of 


** Henry II. I now tell you that J beg your acceptance of 


the publication of Vortigern, and tl 
“* profits, of Henry Ii.’? 


cé 


1e whole of the 


This piece, is here given almoft verbatim from the MS: 
which is not divided into Aé&ts, nor in many places’ is any 
punctuation attended to. The lines in this play, as well 
as in Vortigern, are numerated, 


neoufly.. Of its merits the Editor: has hever mtimated an 


is encouraged by that iof “others hettér 
enabled to form a judgment; and by their approbation ‘i 
emboldened to lay. it before the public. 


and in many places erro- 


opinion, but he 


One circumftance 
ks neceflary to advert to, 
as it may pofbly at.a future day lead to feme furthet know- 
ledge of the true hiftory of this as well as the other papers : 
Some months after this play was s produced, the Editor xeci- 
dentally met with a sia i in the Biographia Dramatica, 


of which, the following is/ an extract: ¢¢ Boiss J. and 


relative to this produgtion,-he thin! 


** Henry H. by Wm. Shakefpeare: and Rob. Javenport. 
‘¢In the books of 86 Stationers Company, the gth of 
** Sept. 1653, au entry is made of the above title: but what 
‘* fpecies of the drama it’ wasj’ or whether one or two per- 
‘* formances, are fads not afcertained. ’Whatéver it might 
‘« be, it fuffered in the general havoc made by Mr. War- 


7 1 ~ 7? 
‘6 burton’s fervant. 


‘The Editor has examined. this entry, which wasi made by 
Humphry Mofely, a bookfeller of that period, aud «fmds ‘it 
correfily itated, but with the following additional plays en-~ 
tered by the fame perfon,:and on the fame day, viz. ‘¢'The 
ge fT ¥ 


Hiftory of Cardenio, by Mr. Fletcher and Shakefpeare, 


“and The Merry Devill of Edmonton, by. Wm. Shake- 
‘neare, On enquiry, he is credibly informed by thofe 


who knew Mr. Warburton sok ediennana that a fire 
happened at his houfe in the ne ighbourhood of Fleet-ftreet, 


about 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


about 36 years ago, and deftroyed his effets, amongtft 
which were many books and MSS. 


ret 


When the faé&t above related was mentioned by the Editor 
to his fon, he exprefed much furprife and fatisfaion; ob- 
ferving that ‘* he prefumed the world would now no loeger 
“© entertain a doubt of the validity of the papers’? This cir- 
cumftance, added to the general appearanceon the face of 
the MSS. of their having been fcorched by fire, gave addi- 
tional weight to their fuppofed originality, and fuller con- 
fidence to the Editor, in his intention of laying,thefe plays 
before the world. . As this is. probably the laft time 
he may ever find occafion to addrefs the public on the 
fubject of thefe myfterious papers, fo long a matter af con- 
troverfy with them, and of unfpeakable inconvenience to 
himfelf, he thinks it neceffary here to declare, that. fe bas 
had no intercourfe or communication with the caufe of all 
this public and domeftic misfortune, for near three years, the 
period at which the party alluded to quitted his houfe, except 
one meeting had at the requeft and in the prefence of Mr. 
Albany Wallis, of Norfolk-ftreet. 


At this meeting for the firft time the party above-men- 
tioned declared himfelf the author of all the papers, and 
that he was about. publifthing the fame to the world. 
Of the truth of this declaration the public will form 
their opinion; but, let that opinion be what it may, 
the Editor here moft folemnly reiterates his protefiation, that 
all fources of information that have ever ‘reached him on 
the fubjeét of thefe papers, he has unrefervedly communicated — 
to the public ; of whom he-afks that only ta which he feels and 
knows he is jufily and honefily entitled, viz. to be confidered 
by them. as in honour and honefty utterly incapable, in every 
charaéter either as affoctate or principal, of intentional im- 
pofture, or of laying before them papers, as genuine, which, 
whatever they may be, he did not believe to be of that de- 


feription. 
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HENRY THE SECOND. 


A stiGeadk I, 
S:Gike Nib: 
France. 


The Englifhb Camp and a Gafile befieged—K. Henry, 
Huen, Ear. or Cuester, Rosert, EARL 
oF LEICESTER, and Rocer MowsBRraY— 
Soldiers, Sc. 


Henry. 


SAY noble Chefter! have yet mine Heralds 
From out their brazen and long neck’d 
trumps, 
Spoke Englith thunder to thefe daftard French, 
And hail’d their quick furrender of this fort ? 
Or will they ruffle Harry’s fmiling brow, 
And by denial dare him to a fiege? 
Ces. Dread Sir, they here attend your will. 


Hen. Then let the Englifh lions roar ! 


B Heralds 


anes enhenrpree spears Ia rrr te ante 
a 
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HENRY THE SECOND. 


Heralds found. 
Officer anfwers from the Caftle. 


Of. Speak! who are ye that do crave this 
parley, 
And-with fuch loud and bellowing clangor, 10 
Wou’d from death’s fleep, awaken us to hear? 


Hen. Unfurl my banner! let it wave on high, 
That it reflect the bloody colour’d coat 
Of England’s lions rampant, 

Upon yonder meagre looking Frenchman. 
"Tis 1! Harry bids ye to furrender ! 
Of. Then let proud Harry know, we’ll ftand 
the fiege, 
"Fore God we {wore allegiance to our King, 

Hen. Amnot I Plantagenet? fon of Maude, 
Who daughter was to noble Harry Firft, 20 
Aud he third Son of Norman William ! 

Who is’t then, will dare ufurp my title ? 
Off. King Lewis of France! 
Hen Then fhort-mantled Harry bids ye be- 
ware | 
For as the tigre els, wl en {tirr'd from her whelp, 
W ill plece-in real tear the intruding hunter, 
So is’'t. with me, iflow’ring on, thefe finiles 
Ye rouze the dunny {pirit ‘of revenge. 


A Horn wuathout. 
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Leic Ti 1s a meffenger my liege, 
Who comes in hatte with letters to your grace. 


Me/- 


HENRY THE SECOND. 


Meffenger enters. 


Mef: This pacquet is from Theobald Archbi- 
fhop.cf Canterbury. This from your noble peers; 
and laftly, this from Lady Eleanor your queen. 

fen. Come laft, and yet far fweeteft of them 

all. [ Reads. 
“ Though fhort my letter, yet do I know my 
‘« Harry’s love will think it fweeter far, than 
** All others—In brief your pacquets do relate, 
** That Stephen hath breathed his laft in th? Abbey 
‘* Of Dover—your people all await to hail you 
King. 40 
‘< But I the moft defire to fee thee, for O! my 
‘« Flarry, mine is the call of eager love, 
thine LEANOR.” 


‘Thanks !—and yet it boots not that I thould 
thank, 
O! Stephen, living, thou did’tt wrong me much, 
Ufurping both my crown and dignity ; 
And in the face of God, did’{t break that 
oath, 
Which truly to my mother thou did’ft {wear : 
Yet for all this, do I now pity thee, 
For thou ftand’{t ’fore a great, all-piercing judge ! 
Whofe even hand, the {cale of juftice bears, 50 
Whofe all commanding eye, fathoms the foul, 
Searches ¢’en to the very thought of fin, 
. And proves himfelf at once a mighty god, 
Wonderful and incomprehenfble | 
So then by death, I now do gain a crown, 
By death muft lofe it, is’t not fo good lord ? 
Leic, Aye, an’t pleafe your grace, 
B 


2 Hen, 


4 HENRY THE SECOND. 
Hen. Why look then how this fame death doth 
{coff us, 
Cozening our minds with {weet delufive thoughts 


a 


Binding 1 round our ten nples, the glitt’ring ain: 
60 

Whilft we, (fhort witted fools) accept the tafk, 

Dream but of {miles, look but for golden joys ; 

Now mark the chaftifement of our conceits, 

This regal gem becomes a galling thorn, 

Atanas and a whole catalogue of ills, 

That are attendant on a kingly {tate, 

Ruth in upon our frail bark of nature, 

Buffet us toand fro, with the fell blaft, 

Which like a meagre chatt’ring ague fit, 

Tari our fte ern manhoods into peevith fear, 70 

ours the full tide of {weet with bitternefs, 

Til | laftly tired with this dalliance, 

The wick of life quite dwisdled and bewafted, 

We lay us down, beg only ground enough 

To fink a grave, then groan . and welcome death. 
hes. Prithee, my good lord, ftand not fo pen- 

five, 

Hood not thus your face within your ma antle, 

You {peak but of death! whofe grinning vifage 

So oft Ria you have dared in bloody fight. 


Hen. No more, no more, give me your par- 
} 1 


I mufe too long O! Almighty father, 
Since your dread pleafure be to crown me king, 
I do accept the truft.  (kaeels) But hear my 


VOW 35 
Shou’d I, in difcha: ‘ge of this great office, 
Either through ficknefs, age, or foul mo outh’d 
lie, 
Be led from out the right court fe of juftice, 


Then 


HENRY * THE SECOND: 


Then fhall I hope for mercy at your hand ; 
But, if willingly Ido fail, give me 
judgment, O give me death, lefs I crave not, 


Leic, Wert not well, my lord, you fhip for 
England, go 
Stephen hath friends yet left ? 
Mow. Yea, truly! full well we know, how 
fickle, | 
Light and inconftant are the people’s loves. 
Hen. Well! be they as they may, I will not 
budge, 
England fhall henceforth be at my command, 
Spight of thofe haughty fpirits that will dare 
Yo crofs me moft in chat whichis my right ; 
And fo fhall thefe intruding Hrenchien’ too, 
ire I go hence. 


Ches. Be advis’d my lord, this delay —-—~ 100 


Hen. Sound! I fay, I will nought of council 

hear, 

What! have my courfe obftructed by this mole- 
hill, 

This petty fort, mann’d with fuch palfied curs, 

Such rav’nous lean back’d hounds, whofe looks 
difgrace 

The jellied prifoner that awaits to hear 

The folemn judgment pafs’d upon his life; 

Ide not give fifty, fifty! nay not five 

Of thefe, my fturdy bow-men, for a world 

Of fuch loons. Prithee! look how they do peep 

Like craz’d and. blinking owls from out their 
nefts, 110 

Shrinking at fight of the tow’ring eagle. 

Draw, archers, draw your arrows to their fteels, 
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Trumpet from the Caftle. 


Off. What are your offers ? 
Hen. Ope wide your gates, furrender to our 
wills, 
Therein you'll {cape the rod of correétion. 
Off. Sire, we fubmit, and lay us at your 
mercy. 
Hen. ’Tis well ! 


For the lion knows where to deal vengeance, 
Where to fhew his mercy. 


Gales open. 


Come, Lords! let’s in, difpatch our. letters 
{traight, 120 

Then fhip eo England! 
[ Axeunt. 


SCENE aw London. 
A Room. 


Enter BECKET, 


Beck. Why thus and thus it is, the matter ar- 
gu’'d, 
Both parts juftly weigh’d and well confider’d, 


Judgment too given, with no partial tongue, 
Will {peak this verdidt—— 


Happinefs with ambition bears no kin, 
For thus, content dwells not with ambition, 
And he who lacks content, lacks happinefs ; ; 


This 


HENRY THE SECOND. 7 


This lab’ring mind then tells me, ’twou’d be 
happy, | 

Yet whifpers, I wou’d fain be greater too; 130 

Peace! thou vile intruding miafs of folly ! 

Thou’dft willingly embrace two properties 

Who bear fuch hatred and dread enmity, 

That foon they’d kindle, blaze and burn thee up ; 

Of one then make thy choice, more thou can’ft 
nov; 

Give me then greatnefs—hath not fortune bow’d 

Stoop’d, cring’d, yea knelt that I fhou’d raife her 
up. 

For what was Becket, but a poor man’s fon? 

That walks the common vulgar road of life, 

Dies, when dead, is loft and quite forgotten. 140 

What is Becket now? the friend of Theobald ! 

Who ranks in ftation and in dignity, 

Next to the King himfelf, yea, and more too, 

For he doth bear the crown of Holy Church, 

Is king and lord over the fouls of men, 

And not of earthly matters, the frail judge. 


Enter a Mefenger. 


Whence come you, Sir? 


Mef. From Theobald, who now is on his road 
from Canterbury hither. He bad me {peed be- 
fore, and to yourfelf deliver this letter. 150 

7 Meffenger goes out. 


BECKET reads. 


<¢ Beck. As I do tender thee Becket, moft dearly, 
‘¢ and fain wou’dbring thee to quick advancement, 
‘I do hereby greet thee with the title of ArcH- 
B4 “* DEACON 
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HENRY THE SECOND. 


“© nEACON of My Cuurcug, more fhall be thine ere 
** Jong. Thou know’ft the King will foon be here, 
“and if I can ferve thee ought there too, thou 
«* may ft command me. 

Thine THEOBALD.” 


What ! even fo, ArcHDEACcON of my church, 

Aye, and if my fenfes do not mock me, 

More fhall be thine ere long, fo went the tune, 

And in conclufion, ‘* Thou may’ft command 
ieee 160 

Now, Becket, fay to thyfelf, wou’d’ft be poor? 

Wou'd’it hits ambition, wou'd’ft {purn at great- 
ne{s, 


No! no! thou’rt an hungred, and V’le_ feed 


Off then : ents fuit ! go cover filly knaves, 

That know to cringe whene’er the great man 
frowns ; 

Henceforth be thou ftubborn, proud and haugh- 
ty, 

If majefty do frown! knit thou thy brow; 

If he do fmile, why then, be thou placid; 

Yet always, ae? in mind thy dignity. 170 

But hold! who is’t comes hither to lord me? 

Brave biatey proud and haughty too as I, 

Noble his {pirit, as his mind 1s great; 

Diftant to thofe who moft he doth efteem, 

Yea, in fo much, that no man e’er cou’d fay, 

I was the friend, the favour’d of my Prince; 

If fo, Becket, how compafs thy great ends? 

Shame, thou fickle mind, wilt thou flag at laft? 

Doth not the feaman, for fome hundred marks, 

Plough the rude waves, and ina little café, 180 

Scarce bigger in compafs than a needle’s eye 

When floating on this wond’rous element, 


Doth 


HENRY THE SECOND. 
Doth he not rifk both health and life to boot, 
And fhall Becket be afraid? fye! fhame on’t! 
© | attend then each organ of the foul, 
Hear thy ftern lord’s peremptory decree, 
And on thy coronet grave thou thefe words : 
If Becket lives, then lives he 1n greatnels j 

: 

a 


th 


If not, why then content, will Becket die, 
Life, fans renown, a thing fo lowly 1s, 190 
That dufky oblivion were {weeter far. 


Enter JOHN DE SALISBURY, afterwards BECKET’S 
Secretary. 


How now, what news, good Salifbury ? 

Salis. The noble Henry, by exprefs we learn, 
Is landed on the Welch coaft. 

Beck. Sofoon? 

Salis. Moft truly, Sir, and it fhou’d feem as if, 
The roaring turge were proud to bear him up, 
Afar the waves came tow’ring towards his fhip, 
And dipt his pendant in the wat’ry clouds ; 

At length, quite hoarfe, they bow’d their ftub- 


born backs, 2.00 
Crook’d their pointed tops, then foon diffolving, 
Bath’d and fondled the tough and well ribb’d 


bark, 

In plains of milky and thick {fpangled foam. 

The blanket fails fwell’d as though they wou’d 
crack | 


cr 
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10 HENRY THE SECOND. 
Saks. Aye! 


And purpofes his coronation {traight. 210 


Beck. Then Heaven grant, as he is brave and 
juit, 
That in uprightnefs, he rule his people, 
And “tore all, that he inno wife ufur 
The high and facred rights of holy church ! 


Salts. Fear him not, Sir. 


eck. But I do fear, and much, let me tel] 
thee; 

Good Salifl (bury ! I have obferved thee well, 
In fafting, in prayer, and in merriment, 
And find thee patient, devout, and fober, 
A man, as aaa, pure’d of earth ly fin, 226 
Upon whofe foul bleft virtue ftamp’d het feal, 
And mark’d it foe her own; 
One, to whofe care, I wou’d intruft the key 
That thou might’ft read the fecrets of my foul, 
Prithee to me, bow not obedience ! 
I am not wont to let my tongue fpeak praife, 
When my whole mind bears Tt not company. 


Salis. So great is the praite . Ifo unworthy, 
That fhould I ftrive to anfwer as I ought, 
My fimple tongue wou’d mar my withto thank 
you. 230 
Beck. Let the defire fuffice, then for the ad ; 
Long have [ laboured to reward thy truth, 
And now that fortune hath advane’d me high, 
And placed her budding bra anch within my hand, 
Iw ill pluck off one tender flow’r or twain 
Which nourith’d under my alpiring fi lun, 
Shal! bloom and carpet out thy walk of life, 
With tiffu’d and thick embroider’d honours. 
Hencefor rth, then. be thou Becket’s Secretary ! 
Who new is titled Theobald’s Archdeacon. 240 


Salis, 


HENRY THE SECOND. 4 
Salis. How, my good Sir? 
Beck. Aye, and hath a voice, will plead in’s 
behalf, 

Prithee, o’erlook this paper! 

Salis. In faith, ’tis even fo. 

Beck. Too long we tarry, come let’s away, 
And greet the noble Theobaid who ere this, 
Is fafe arriv’d at Weftmintter. 


Scene in Wales. 


Lorp DE CLIFFoRD’s Caj/fle. 
Enter ROSAMOND with a Book. 


Rofa. Wherefore, fhou’d I thus read the works 
of man? 
Is not thy book, O! nature, fweeter far ; 
Can all the found and ftudied arguinent, 250 
Or the high fpeech of proud phil lofophy 
Raife in this mind fuch erand, fuch heav’nly 
thoughts, 
As the bright Eaft, where the hot blazing fun, 
Now mounting upward, Bas his daily courte, 
Staining the firmament with crimfon hue, 
Or wou’d ye blur a thoufand, thoufand leaves, 
You ne’er cou’d {peak of beauty half fo well 
As yonder hyacinth | whofe leaf is fring’d 
With the big ene ring drop of chryftal d dew, 
That trembles, inion and now meiis away, 
200 
Farewel! thou blotted page, I'll read no more, 


Enter Henry and Mowsray. 


But who comes here, ’twere beft I fhould retire. 
Hen, 
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I2 HENRY THE SECOND. 
Hen. Stay! {weeteft lady, I conjure thee, flay, 

O fly not thus like nimble footed ae | 

But chance, thou art fome fairy of the morn, 

Gathering a Chrift thorn, or pretty night thade, 

To fill chine evening incantation up. 


Rofa. What fhou’d I do? 
Hen. Mowbray, an thou lov’ft me look not on 


her, 270 
For if thou do’ft, thou’lt burn with that fame 


fire 
That I do now. So, prithee leave me ftraight. 
Mow. My gracious Sir, be not over rath. 


Hen, Leave me! I charge thee, and quickly 
too. 


Mow, 1 muft obey 
O grant this morning, which now looks fo bright, 
Prove not hereafter Harry’s blackeft night. 

Hen. Speak, what.art thou? of woman t 

moft fair. 

Rofa. I am daughter, Sir, of Lord de Clif- 


1 
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1¢ 


My name 1s Rofamond. 280 
Hen. O, that I cou’d mellow this iron tongue, 

And fafhion it to mufic of foft love, 

But fo it is, from my childhood, upwards, 

I have been bred in hoarfe and jarring war, 

My bud of youth, within a camp was {pent ; 

There have I fat upon a foldier’s kaee, 

Whilft round a neck was twin’d-a giant arm 

So toughly fat, that one might fay, indeed, 

The Gai that did work it weré of brafs ; 

T here ’twas I learnt the foldier’s untun’d fong, 
The morning onfet, and the bloody fray. 290 

Here 
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Here cours’d the briftly main’d and foaming 
fteed, 
With fire-{pitting eye, and trampling hoof ! 
Upon whofe back beftrode an Englifh knight ! 
Unnumber’d were'the youths of France he flew, 
Or Bourbon’s fons, or Orlean’s proud heirs } 
How many pedigrees and cotes d’armures 
Beneath his mighty arm were blotted out ¢ 
Whilf& fmoaking from their horfes flanks, ran 
down 
The blood of all their proud nobility. 300 
Then wou’d he tell, how long the fight did laft, 
From fix ithe morn tillevening clocks told eight, 
How then they bore from off the blood-ftain’d 
field, 
“heir clay-cold fathers, brothers, countrymen ; 
Here wou'd they paufe awhile, 
For memory did whifper pleafures paft, 
Till I, with childifh innocence look’d up 
And bad them to goon. But O! the fight 
Turn’d towards Heaven, where their glift’ring 
éyes, 
Whilft the big tears from off their rugged chins, 
310 
Rain’d down upon my young and beardlefs face ; 
1 wou’d have chid filence, but cou’d not ; 
For if fuch flurdy hearts as theirs cou’d melt, 
Why then methought, there muft be caufe in- 
deede in uy 
This lady was my fchool, thus was I taught, 
And if fuch tales can pleate thy tender ear, 
Rough and unpolifh’d, as moft true they are, 
Behold the man will fit the live-long day, 
Of ling’ring fieges, marchings, battles tell, 
Where thirty Mars fo glat hath been with blood 
220 
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14 HENRY THE SECOND. 
That fick’ning appetite yearn’d out.—-No more ! 


Rofa. I pray you, Sir, accept a miaiden’s 
thanks; 
Your phrafe fo’ aptly paints the tale you tell, 
It but proclaims you foldier, that you are. 


Enter Nurse, 


i my fweet ]a ady, 


Nurfe. In footh, I lack breath, but tel] me, 
pretty Rofe, where hat been fi eet-hi cart ? by my 
faith, I have fought thee a lo ne hour, O! me. 
A man, come away lady, he ha th a vite wicked 
look withal. 

Hen. Truly, Nurfe,; do’ft think fo dame > 


Nurje. Aye, marry do I, why look ye lady, T’le 


be fworn to’t then, why his wickednefs hangeth 


at’s eye, as doth the ivy bufh at wine feller’s 
door.. O! the rogue. 


sie Silence, Nurfe, I befeech thee, filence. 
Nurfe. O! thou miad da ancing man, thou 
wicked piper, but I will {top thy cheating mufic, 


marry will I. Come lady, you mutt to your 
father ftraight, 
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_ Nurfe. Aye, go too, vile inan, go mend thy- 
felf, farewel, 


[ Exeunt. 
Hen. 
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Hen. Yet one word more! nay gone! then fare 
thee well ! 
Sweet Rofe of England, blufhing innocence, 
Farewel! to Harry’s peace alike farewel! 
For what avails my crown, or kingly pow’r, 
My look majeftical, commanding awe, 
My ermin’d robe, my-{ceptre-griping hand, 
My golden throne, my fretted canopy, 350 
My pliant court, and all this fhew of pomp, 
What avail thefe, when peace, fweet peace is 
gone? 
But now Harry was himfelf; was a King! 
How chane’d his high condition | now a flave } 
This England and the million fouls therein, 
All cou’d this my little brain encompafs; 
And now the verieft. peafant in my land, 
Is in his mind, a God compar’d to me; 
For I am flave to love, and what is love ? 
An ever burning and confuming fire, 26 
A knawing viper in the heart, a thorn 
Upon the. nightly pllow—Enemy 
To fleep, that under femblance of cold death 
Rocks all our cares in foft oblivion. 


® 


Enter MowBraY. 


Flow is’t Mowbray that thus you dare intrude 
And rudely break upon our meditations? 
Your abfence wou’d better have befeem’d you. 
Mow. I meant not to offend your grace. 
Hen, Why truly Mowbray I believe thee honeit! 
But well thou know’ft how peevith men do grow, 


270 
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When all within is not at eafe 

But to thine errand, what wou’d’f thou withus? 
Mow. 
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Mow. The Lord de Clifford greets your fafe re- 
turn, 
And loyally doth tender you his love.; 
He hath moreover pray’d your grace t’accept 
His goods and caftle to your prefent ufe. 


Nara EZ 
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Hen. Stands he number’d with thofe that. have 

been ours? 

Mow. Yea, for he oppes’d th’ambitious. Ste- 

phen. 

Hen. Why thenwe do receive his proffer’d love, 
And for this night, we title him our hoft. 380 
‘Tomorrow we muft on towards London, 

Mow. I fhall make known your royal pleafure. 

Hen. Why do fo—and tell the Earl of Chefter 
And Lord Robert that I wou’d fee them ftraight. 
Look that you alfo bear them company. 


[ Exeunt. 


A Street in London. 
Two Gentlemen meeting. 


tft Gent. Wil’t pleafe you tell ifthe King pafs 
this way. 

and Gent. In faith, I wou’d inftruét. kind Sir, 
but lack the means—— you beg an anfwer where 
I myfelf wou'd fain have queftioned. 

iff Gent. Goes he not to Weftmintter? 

and Gent. So I have heard by the way, by one 
of Theobald’s gentlemen, who further did inftruct 
me of his coronation. 

iff Gent. Wall it be long ere that? 
and 
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ond Gent. ‘Tomorrow by twelve o’th’ clock. 


iff Gent. If report bely him not, he lacks nor 
wifdom, nor courage. 


and Gent. Of that methinks the French can 
give us better account. 


Drums without, and /houting. 


So then we have not loft our labour, Sir, the cla- 
morous and o'er joy’d people give note of his ap- 
proach. 

uf/t Gent. We willif’t pleafe you retire from out 
the common way and thereby ’{cape the croud. 


and Gent. Moft willingly. 
[ Exeunt. 


Enter Kinc Henry, Earu or LEIce@srer, 
~ Mowsray, Lorp pe CiirFrorp, Sol- 
diers, and People fhouting.— 


Peo. Long live King Henry! God fave King 
Henry! long live the King—. 

Hen. My friends and citizens! I thank ye all! 
Not as a King, but as an Englifhman 
And brother. Weare all children alike, 410 
One earth doth nourifh us, one only blood 
Runs through our veins, animates our bodies; 
And is‘in property fo paffing rare, 
It ftamps ye on this earth fo many gods! 
From every nation; bring me forth one foul, 
Place too an Englifhman among the reft, 
And if he carry not the mark fo ftrong 
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That I do fingle him, and him alone, 

May I ne’er look for happinefs to come, 

My Englifh hearts, my loving countrymen, 420 

When in the fertile plains of Normandy, 

My harrafs’d foldiers have enrounded been, 

With French, that number’d wou’d make five 
times ours, 

When this gay glitt’ring troop we had attack’d, 

Routed and broken down ; not even then 

Cou’d all my joy for fuch a victory, 

Give half the pleafure that I now do feel, 

In finding thus my people, at the laft, 

True to their God, their country and their King. 


Peo. Long live the King! God fave the King! 


long live King Henry. 


Trumpet founds. 


Enter QueEN ELEAnor, with Prince RIcHARD 
and JouN her Sons. 


Ele. Where, where is my love? where 1s my 


Hufband 
Hen. Here, my Nell, come to thy Harry’s 
arms ; [ Kiffes her. 


Do’ft love me ftill, ha’ft not forgot me jade ¢ 


Ele. In forgetting thee, my Harry, I fhou’d 
Forget myfelf! forget indeed to breathe! 
For thee I live; thou art my deareft half, 
O! how cou’d I bear this life without. thee ? 
Rich. My honour’d father! 


John. My long loft parent ! 
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Hen. Rife honeft Dick, how fares it my good 
| John? 
Thy father’s bleffings light upon ye both: 
[ Embraces them. 
Now let’s on my Nell, for I lack reft ! 
And for the morrow’s fun that rifing will heap 
Labours on our head, we’ll be prepar’d. 
Look Lords, you hold yourfelves in readinefs, 
For ’tis our fix’d intent that we be crown’d 
On the morrow, by twelve, at Weftmintter ; 
Be this proclaim’d throughout our city! 
And fee moreover, that every hall 
Be ftock’d with viands, that fo our people 
May hare with us the joy of fuch a day. 
Thy hand {weet Nell! come! my Sons, let’s on. 
| Exeunt. 


People fbout, Drums beat. 


SCENE Wefiminfter Abbey. 


Enter Kinc Henry, Queen Eveanor, PRINCE 
RicHarp, Prince JoHN, THEOBALD, 
LEICESTER, CHESTER, MowsrRay, 

Lorp pe Currrorp, Earls, Ba- 
rons, Bifbops, Heralds, according 
to their Dignities. 


Hen. I pray thee, Theobald, 1s there not a 
place 
Now vacant here, that muft ere we proceed 
Be fill’d ? I mean our feat of Chancellor. 


C2 Thee. 
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Theo. Why truly noble Sir, there is. 
Hen. ‘Then mark me, Theobald... Thou art 
worn in years, 
And cow’d inform us, where to make our choice, 
Wil’t pleafe ye, do fo? 
Theo. Humbly I thank your grace, for fingling 
me 
As fitting, now to offer fuch a man. 460 
One Becket I well know, a goodly clerk, 
Whom late for fundry virtues he poffefs‘d, 
I did advance unto the dignity 
Of mine Arc HDEACON. 

Hen. ’Tis enough, bring him before us ftraight 
If thou do’ft know him worthy fuch a place, 
We'll not queftion further, but fingle him 
To fill our empty feat, bring him before us! 
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\ I 
And likes me well, thy 
‘Lake thou this place, and h sacehane San thy- 

felf 
Our juft and true appointed Chancellor. 
Beck. What gratitude remains in Becket’s 
breaft, 
Shall ever toil to prove his earneft love, 
And thew him worthy your prefent bounty. 

Ten. Not unto me thy gratitude thou ow’ ft, 
But unto TI heobald here, ’tis he alone 
Thou ought’ft tothank, therefore I charge thee, 

friend, : 
That which to Cefar ‘longs to Caefar give, 480 
If after, thou’d’ft pleafe me, I'll tell thee how! 
With 
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With juftice, and with truth, thine office fill. 
Deal with my people as befits a man, 
Aud more I afk not. Now, let us be crown’d. 


[They crown him in form, and all the No- 
bles bail him by the title of Henry JI. 
King of England. 


Hen. My. good Archbifhop! prithee tell me 
now, 
Is it ought fave form, or muft I wear this? 
| Holding bis finger up to the Crown. 


Theo, ’TYis but the form, my lege, thus being 
crown’d, 
You may or wear it, or ftraight pluck it off. 
| [ He takes it off. 


Hen, Then bear it hence! 
’'Tis not weighty enough for my beaver, 
Neither fits it fo eafy as my cap; 
Bring hither my bonnet ! 


[They bring it, he puts it on, and rifes from bis feat. 


My gracious lords! had I not wherewith all 

To pay in part, the debt I owe you now, 

I ne’er cou’d thus have knelt to take a crown, 
And kept the bluth of fhame from off my cheek; 
For on my fhoulders you have heap’d a debt, 

A mighty debt! a crown and kingdom too! 

And for the fame, thus have [ now to offer—soo 


[ They bring two maps. 
This roll doth fhew you England as it ftood, 
When Harry Firft, my grandfire, reign’d your 
King ; 
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And this poor dwindled map, now marks ye outs 
How your domains did ftand in Stephen’s time, 
Which now I bluth indeed to look upon ! 
And thus at once do cancel and make void. 

[ Throws it to the ground. 


In its place I reftore again the firft, 
[ Takes it up and lays ut down agau. 


And add thereto the whole of Picardy, 
Anjou, and part of fertile Poitiers ! 510 
Befides one hundred fourfcore thoufand marks, 
Which we now place within our treafury. 
Theo. My tongue alone fhall fpeak your people’s 
thanks. 
Additions fuch as thefe do counterpoife 
The crown with which you are invefted now. 
Hen. © wou’d my tafk were ended here! but 
no, --- 
A judgment muft be utter’d ere we part 
In words fo heavy, and fo rude in found, 
As mi ike my very heart. indeed to weep. 
Now Leicefter! bring hither that felf fame roll, 
Which late in France we did think meet to pen. 


[ Leicefier rifes from his feat and delivers it, 
then returns to his place again. 
Though well the feats around us here are All’d, 
Yet fome there are that naked do appear, 
Lacking their noble owners. ‘Where is’t? 
What filent all! then by your leaves I'll {peak. 


[ Holds up the Roll which Leicefter gives him. 


Herein is catalogued of all our Peers, 
The titles and their feparate dignities, 
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Of whom the greater part to us feem true ; 

Yet damned treafon hath been meddling here 530 
And f{mear’d the names of fome we tender’d molt ; 
Where is Earl Ranulph? where’s the Lord Fitz- 

Hugh ? 

Lord John, Lord Owen, and the Lord Fitz Urfe, 
Befides fome Knights and others of lefs note, 
That fhould be prefent ? Why anfwer they not ? 


Theo. We wou’d, but dare not plead in their 
behalfs. 
Hen. Be it made known, the five we here did 
name 
Guilty of blackeft treafon, we pronounce !— 
For, that they did ’gainft me their lawful King, 
540 
With hell-hatch’d treafon, wantonly confpire ! 
Aiding the proud ambitious Stephen ! 
If one of them within our realm be found, 
On himan hundred marks we will beftow, 
That, oralive or dead, brings him before us ; 
As for the reft, that rather were drawn in, 
‘(For that their betters led them on the way.) 
Our gracious pardon unto fuch we grant ! 
But we fhall tent them clofe; if they do flinch, 
Why then they look for mercy but indeath! 55 
Now let the drum and trumpet fpeak our joy, 
The reft be feafting, mirth and revelry. 


[Takes Eleanor’s band, they retire in the 
order in which they entered. 


C4 A Chamber 
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A Chamber. 
Enter BECKET alone. 


Beck. The child that hath enough, will mewl 
for more. 
We from the cradle then are ftill the fame, 
Fager to climb ambition’s golden tree, 
Looking but upward to the topmoft branch ; 
Nor thinking once, if back we wou’d return, 
That we the boughs have bent, and broken fo, 
That there is but to goon and gain the point, 
Or headlong we muft totter down again. 560 
tow fet my robes now] am Chancellor 
Why well! yet fome there are that envy me, 
And will do much to pluck them from my back ! 
Am I then firm ? is ev’ry bough beneath 
Unbent, unbroken? I wou’d they were fo! 
But I to mine own ule have placed monies 
That ’long not unto me, but to the King. 
That’s the branch I fo hard have borne upon! 
Tis there! 1 cannot anfwer to the charge; 
What mattersit? I {till am with my Prince, 570 
The cherifh’d and unrival’d favourite ! 
By holy church, Ido defy them all! 
And thou intruding Mowbray, havea care ! 
Bufy Lord Clifford, look thou to thyfelf! 
Or at one blow, I will cut fhort your buds! 
Then as the flower that’s pluck’d, I'll leave ye 
both : 

To droop and wither, hang your heads and die. 


Enter 


HENRY THE SECOND. 


Enter SALISBURY. 


Whence come you Salifbury ? 
Salis, From Theobald!--—- 
Whofe age and ficknefs brings him nigh todeath! 
580 
He fain wou’d on the inftant {peak with you. 
Beck. YM to him ftraight ! 
But tell me whither is the King? 
Salis. Himfelf with Mowbray and the Lord de 
Clifford 


Are gone to hunt at Woodftock, as I hear. 
Beck. 1s not the Queen gone thither too? 
Salis. No! my lord. 
Beck. Depart fo foon, and leave fair Ellen 


here ! 
What think’f thou, good Salifbury? Is’t not 
{trange? 
Salis. It lieth not in me to “folve the matter! 


59° 


Beck. At leifure, we'll look further into this— 


Tis not meet to tarry now, fo follow me! 


| Exeunt. 


Woodftock 
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Woodl/tock Bower, 
Henry and Rosamonp. 


Hen. O, wherefore love, do’ft change complex- 

ion thus? 

I charge thee, I do befeech thee, fear not ! 

Wer’t not that thine eyes are two luftrous ftars, 

And pierce the knotted bow’rs that enround thee, 

Wer't not for thofe lips breathing perfumes fo 
{weet, 

That men will haunt around this {pot to know 

Whence fuch things come, O! wer’t not for all 
thefe, 600 

I'd tell thee love, and truly too, thou’rt fafe ! 

And fecret from the piercing eye of man. 


Roja. Indeed it were too foon to leave your 
Queen! 

Your abfence will engender in her mind 
Some dark fufpicion, which may ripen ftraight, 
And bring forth jealoufy, defpair and rage ! 
Let not thus your heated blood o’ercome you! 
Be rul’d! ’twere better fo for both of us. 
I will be thy jailor, love! and bind thee 610 
With fofteft flow’rs, feed thee with my kiffes! , 
So thou wilt be rul’d by me, my Harry! 

Hen. Wau'd I were a God! 
That yielding, I might honour more my chains! 
Iam content, do with me as thou wil’t. 


HENRY THE SECOND. 
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A Horn founds without. 


*tis Mowbray comes ! 


That is the fignal 


Exter MowBRAy. 


Well, Mowbray ! what news ? 
Mow. A meffenger from Becket is arriv’d! 
Who brings fad tidings o’th’ good old Theobald. 
Hen. Alas! what of him? 620 
Mow. ’Tis thought, my liege, he’ll not live 
out the day. 
Hen. My good old Friend! my honeft Coun- 
fellor, 
Mutt I now lofe thee? muft we part fo foon ? 
To horfe then Mowbray ! [Il follow thee. 


[ Mowbray goes out. 

Adieu, my love ! farewell my Rofamond ! 
[ KifJes her. 
Rofa. That kifs was thine, my Harry, and fo 


{weet 
It feem’d, as it wou’d challenge one of mine! 
Hen. Then give it love ! 
: [She fiffes bum. 
Rofa. Thine! will I keep fo clofe within my 
lips, 
A zephyr fhall not dare’intrude upon’t ! 630 
When thou return’ft, I'll give it back again. 


Hen. 
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28 HENRY THE SECOND. 
Hen. Farewell! adieu! 


[ Exit. 


A Chamber. 


THEosarp on a Bed fleeping.—Bucxer feated 
by him. 


Beck. The dying man, that can thus fweetly 

fleep, 

Muft wear a foul within this outward fleth, 

That knows no fin—how gently heaves his breatt, 

All cover’d with the filky fnow-white beard ; 

He {miles as if an angel kifs’d his lips, 

And whifper’d him of joys that were to come ! 

Sweet foul! thou haft an everlafting feat, 

A throne in Heav’n above. Cou’d men but 
look, 

And fee a fight like this, they were all bleft ! 

Sin wou’d grow out of date, wou’d be forgot | 
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Enter Henry. 


Hen. How does the good old man? 


BECKET rifes, 


Beck. He fleeps my liege ! 


Hen. And looks as fweet as any new-born 
babe ! 


| Henry fits in Becket’s place. 
Methinks 
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Methinks the regifter of men’s bad acts 
Bears not one flain from any deed of thine ; 

And if it did, thou haft been penitent, 

And dropp’d fo many tears for the offence, 

That clean the blot is wafh’d away; O! Joy; 

To find that virtue hath fo much reward, 

As thusto fmile even on death himfelf ; 

That angel, who ranks firft in Heav’n above, 
Can only tell thy happinefs to come ; 

For fuch a place it is that thou mutt fill. 

Soft! he moves, my good old heart, how fares 


it? 
Theo. What! my King, my fovereign here; 1 
am Sir, 
As one that from a gentle fleep awakes 660 


To bid farewel to thofe on earth he loves ; 
And lay his foul upon the lap of peace, 

Until ’tis nurs’d into eternal blifs. 

To you, 1 have a faithful fervant been, 

And toil’d thefe many years ; but now ’tis paft, 
If ought I at your hands have merited, 

I fain wou’d crave a boon, ere I go hence. 


Hen. Thou haft it. . Tell it I befeech thee. 


Theo. Inveft good Becket, with thole dignities 
That ftraight I fhall give up unto your Grace. 
670 

Hen. By holy thorn! I fwear it fhall be done. 


Theo. Approach me, Becket. I have been thy 
friend ! 
Then take a friend’s laft council—There’s thy. 
King! 
Above him fits enthron’d a greater full; 
Whilft on this earth thou can’ft thy Prince obey, 
And charge thy inward confcience with no fin, 
Do 
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Do it I charge thee ; he wiil efteem thee for’t, 
Men will blefs thee for’t, God will fave thee 
for’t, 

Thus haye I done.——- But, oh!’ beware of pride, 
For thou waft nothing, art grown into pow’r, 

If thou doft find ambition ftir within, 680 
Look back to what thou waft, and be content ; 
Remember this, and then thou art moft happy. 


Beck. I fhall Sir. 


Teo. 1 wou’d my liege, a little more with: you, 

But no! I cannot—O! Heav’n! Heaven! 
| Dies. 

Hen. Yet ftay awhile—’Tis done—all’s over. 
This body late poflefs’d with faculties, 
How motionlefs! thofe lips that mov’d but now, 
To utter mufic fuch as angels do, 
Quite ftill ! one little figh bore hence his foul 690 
[nto the higheft heav’n!—Come forrow! 
Foras I prefs this hand, my tears thall flow; 
Bearing like company with my kiffes. 


Beck. Adieu; my friend! my Theobald! 


The King rifes from the Bed. 


Hen. The care of his interment fhall be thine ! 
As owing moft thou beft can’ft honour him. 
Beck. | fhall fee it done my liege. 
Hen. Follow me now, for I wou’d fpeak with 
thee. 


Looking back to the Bed. 


Farewel, my Theobald! farewel for ever. 
| Eweunt. 


Enter 
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Enter QUEEN ELEANOR. 


Ele. Is’t that my looks are channel’d with old 

age, 

My body crook’d, or that my mind’s grown 
four ? 

Am I Queen Ellen, Harry’s lawful wife ? 

Why yes! and yet it fhould feem ’twere not fo, 

Where lies my offence? am I barren? No. 

Have I then borne but women children? Yes! 

Men I have brought forth! what wills he more ? 

Wherefore fhou’d he thus leave me, I know not ; 

And in footh I muft fit calmly down 

And weep his abfence ; were this the woman ? 

No; I’ll chace him home, by Heav’n I will. 


Enter PRINCE RICHARD. 


Well, my Richard, where haft been my fon ? 
Rich. I parted now with John de Salifbury, 
Who did inftruét me of fad tidings. 
Ele. What-fayeft thou ? 
Rich. Theobald, that good old man, alas! 
is dead. 
Ele. Then peace to his departed foul. 
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Foon. Iwill not {peak of what thou know’ft 


Ele. 1 from thy brother heard the heavy news! 
But tell me who doft think will fill his place? 
Rich. Our chancellor the Boel Becket, 
Fobn. So have I heard, by defire of Theobald, 
Who dying did requett it of our Bite sie 720 
Ele. Thy father, fayd’ft thou? 
a Yes. 
Ele. Fath he then been to London ? 
John. Aye, and is ere this at Woodftock. 
Ele. Leave me awhile !—_—— 
[ Exeunt the Princes. 
What! hither come; return’d too, and not fee 
me ! 
For dying Theobald thou cou’d’ft quit thy fport, 
And leave the chafe; but for me! ’twere too 
nuch ! 
O! ’tis fome other paftime takes thee hence, 
But it fhall coft thee dear ! By Heavy’ ns! it fliall, 
J am awoman! have a woman’s mind! ” 9 
Tenderly can love, can hate, and revenge 
And will do fo, coft what 1t may— 
Now let me fee, what it were beft to do 
Becket ! in this methinks, might ferve me Saat i 
I can my fons command, | ord Leicefter too ! 
And have a voice, which can in France do much! 
I will about it, and raife fuch a ftorm, 
Will need a greater ftill, than he, to quell. 
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Enter JOHN DE SALISBURY. 


HENRY THE .SECOND, 


Speak ! art thou not Salifbury, Becket’s friend ? 


Salis. Yes, an’ pleafe your highnefs. 
Ele. Then tell me, where is he? 


740 


Salis. With Theobald who lays now at Weft- 


muinfter. 


Ble. ’Tis well, I will unto him there. 
[Axit Queen, 


Salis. How wrapt fhe feem’dinthought! what 


canit mean? 


And faid that fhe wou’d unto Becket ftraight ! 


Tis jealoufy, that ftirs within her breatt. 
Alas! poor Queen! indeed, I pity thee! 


And thou too Becket, my good lord and matter, 


For thee I fear, for thee in filence weep ; 


Thou’rt but a man, art frail, haft many faults ; 


Cou’d I but lull the bufy thought within, © 


Or {top thefe words that play upon my tongue, 


Still crying out. 
Thy fortunes Becket, will prove thy ruin. 
Cou’d I do this, I then were happy; but no ! 
Awake, or in my dreams ’tis ftill the fame ; 


There’s fomething more in this than phantafy ; 


Yes! ’tis curfed pride, that will undo thee! 
Jknow thee but too weil; thou haft a mind 


Wou’d lord a world, and think that world too 


{mall : 


Will Harry bear all this? Impoffible! 
D 
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The whole fum’d up, brings it to this at laft ; 
Becket muft fall! but he will gteatly fall— 
Pll labour to ftop this, tho’ much I dread 
My labours will both vain and fruitlefs. prove. 


exit: 


A Chamber. 
On a Table many Papers. 
BECKET. 


Chancellor! Archbifhop !—but one ftep more,— 

Rome’s holy crown! and then I am content. 

That is my aim—That’s the throne I’d fill! 

More I cannot! lefs I would not ftoop to. 

Now for the means—Will gold do this ? why aye ; 

O 

And what will gold not do? Do’ft want a friend ? 

Gold will buy thee one! Do’ft lack efteem ? 

Lend but thine ore to all, and thou wilt gain it. 

Would’ft cut thy neighbour's throat ? gold will 

do that ; 
Would’tt drink, wou’d’ft game, wou’d’ft wench, 
’twill do all thefe, 

Nay and much more too—then it thall ferve me, 

As it hath done others, and make me ioon, 

That which on earth I feek—No lefs than Pope. 

Thefe letters to my fecret friends in Rome 

Shall be difpatch’d and with them as much coin, 
780 

Befides 
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Befides good items of what more will follow, 
As fhall make them moft excellent miners. 
But hold! here comes the Queen. 


Enter ELEANOR. 


Ele. How fares our good Archbifhop. 
Beck. A little fad, or fo! an’t pleafe your Grace. 
For that I have for ever loft my friend ! 
Ek, Griev’ft thou for thy friend! what then 
fhou’d Ido? 
Lofing at oncea King, afriend, a hufband ? 
Tell me, thou holy maa, is it a fin 
To rave, to curfe and feek revenge for this! 
Beck. Lady, this thou fhou’d’ft bear and be 
content. 
Wou’d’ft thou to quench thy thirft, drink of the 
fea? 
Or would’ ft fuel add to quench the fire ? 
*Twere better thou did’{t fo! than comfort me 
With words fo tame! Iwill not heed thy coun- 
cil! 
Beck. Befeech you, hear me madam! 
Ele, Inftruct me to raife hell, Pll liflen then! 
Or tell me tales of thofe that have been wrong’d, 
And for a term of years have borne it here ! 


| ; [ Pointing to ber heart. 
Feeding the mind with thoughts of {weet revenge! 
Do this, and I will fwallow up thy words, 

As greedily as wolf his panting prey. 
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Beck. I know thee wrone’d, and knowhow hard 
it 1S 
To bear fuch wrongs, and bid the mind be ftill! 
Yet be not over rafh my gentle Queen ! 
For though revenge be {weet, {till there is yet, 
A fting more poignant far,—Silent contempt ! 


36 


Ele. But that I cannot put on! for my heart 
Wou’d burft, were I to fuffer fuch neglect, 810 
And not proclaim it to mens ears, with voice 
Of thunder’s felf, that all at once cries out, 
Revenge im juttice! 

Whatfoe’er thou wou’d’ft, I'll do it for thee ; 
So thou’lt but walk with me in this affair. 
But now thou art in dignity fo high, 
With me it refts not to aid thee further! 
Beck. Hold, madam! you can ftill do much! 
Ele. ’Tis then with thee to afk, and I hall 
erant ! 820 
Speak ! fay what is’t! 

Beck. Say ! wou’d your highnefs condefcend to 

write 

Ele. I will do any thing. 

Beck, Thus then it is ;—I wou’d make friends 

at Rome, 
And if your Grace, by letters from your hand, 
Wou’d deign fpeak well of me, it might ‘do 
mien 
In clearing of the way for my fucceffion. 
Ele. 1 underftand thee weli!—It fhall be done. 
Beck. Then I am thine, and bound in honour 
| to you: 
| Ele. Richard and John my fons, are both with 
us! 


The 
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The Irifh to our aid will be prepar’d ; 
France too, I warrant me, fhall not be ftill ; 
Upon the weaknefs of our fex the King relies. 
But I fhall teach him what a woman is, 

When flighted in her love! Becket, farewel! 

We fhall meet again ere long,-—— 

[Goes out. 


Beck. What have I faid? ftay madam! nay, 
{he’s gone ! 

Am I not leagu’d to ftir rebellion ? 
Monftrous! to what hath my ambition led me? 
Why Theobald, grins thy fpirit at me thus? 840 
Look not fo ghaftly, O! thow good old man! 
Prate not thy dying leffon in mine ears, 
Left {wift as thunderbolt it {trike me dead! 
Whither 1s Theobald flown? e’en up to Heaven! 
Could he but look down, ere that life’s heat hath 
Left his body cold, and fee his councils 
Trodden under foot, contemned, detpifed. 
that thought it is, doth fet my brain quite mad! 


Enter SALISBURY. 
BEcKET ffarts. 


What art thou? Heav’ns how I dotremble! 
‘Tis but good John, my worthy Salifbury ! 
Salts. How fares it Sir? 
Beck. Why well, very well ! 
Salis. Mey fay not fo, my lord, your looks are 
ale, 
At pode eyes portal ftands a wav’ring tear, 
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YO ee ees 


Wou’d fain burft forth !——~ 
But your great fou! wills it not—O! fpeak Sir! 


TY 


Beck. Thou art truth, thou art honefty itfelf! 
Get thee away, thou muft not reft with me. 


EN ote 


a 


Salis. If, as you fay, I am true and honeft, 860 
Then why bereave me of both thefe virtues ? 
Beck. Speak thy meaning, I underftand thee 
not ! 
Salis. As owing you my fortune and my means, 
I in return owe truth and honefty ! 
Were I to leave you, then fhow’ ‘d I lofe both. 
Beck. Thou quite unman’ft me !—How I do 
play the fool ! 
[ Becket wee 
Tell mew vhere’s that Breakfpeare of whom iat, 
fpok? ft? 
Salis. He waits your pleafure ! 


Beck. Call him hither. 


Enter BREAKSPEARE. 


From John de Salifbury I have heard of thee! 
Much haft thou wrote, and art a learned clerk 1 
Wou’d’ft enter into my fervice? 
Break. My lord, moft willingly! and fhall be 
proud, 
In obeying one fo goodly as yourfelf. 
Beck. Wou’d’ft thou bear letters from me hence 
to Rome? | 


Break. That were atatk | pak fhou’d defire, 


i Firft, as in doing it, I ferve your grace ; 
And fecondly, that I wou’d j joutney thither! 


{) 
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Beck. Go then, prepare thyfelf, and on the 
morrow 
The packets fhall be ready, fare thee well! 


Break. My lord, I humbly take my leave. 


Wood/tock. 
A Room in the Palace. 


Mowsray and CLIFFORD meeting. 


Cliff. Good morrow, to thee. 
What think’ft thou Mowbray, mounts not 
Becket well? 
Mow. Aye, marry! 
As from blind fortune he wou’d pluck the crown, 
And leave her nothing further to bettow. 
Clif. Indeed ; he has all he can afpire to! 


Mow. Nay, believe it not. 

Cliff. Is’t poffible, he will defire more ? 

Mow. Aye! and like the greedy dog i’th’ fable, 
May lofe the fubftance, catching at the fhade. 
| 880 
Thought cannot reach at what he wou’d afpire. 

Chiff. Nothing. lefs than e’en the crown ittelt! 
For being Chancellor and Archbifhop, 

He occupies at once two dignities ; 
Bear hard upon the very rank of king! 
Mow. Wou’d’ft thou believe’t, he’d fain be 
Pore oF Rome! 
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Cliff. T{carce can think it, where did’ft , hear 
this ? 
Mow. 'That have I learned, and ftill much 
more ; 
When Chancellor, the king did lend him mo- 
nies, 


Of which he yet hath render’d no account, 890 
nd now to gain him voices for the popedom, 
He hath been lavith of the public ftock, 
And this to Henry fhall I foon unfold. 
Cliff. Do’t then, with fpeed, I pray thee, for 
ere long, 
The king intends to hold a parliament, 
In the which he will propofe fundry laws, 
Appertaining much unto the clergy. 
Becket to thefe, I know will ne'er agree ; 
Tis then the King may tax him with thefe frauds, 
He can, nor anfwer, nor refift the charge, goo 
Which will in Harry much difpleafure raife, 
And inthe end, may prove his overthrow. 
Mow. It is well thought! thy counfel I fhall 
follow. 
Where is the king? 
Chf. With Rofamond, my daughter, at the 
bower! 
Hither he will return, ere night advance. 
Mow. Wilt to my chamber ? let. us there con- 
fer, 
That we the better may fecure our purpofe. 


ENRY THE SECOND. 


The Bower. 
Henry and Rosamonp iting. 


Hen. As the fond mother bending o’er her 
child, g10 
Longing doth fit, and with to kifs its lips, 
Yet dares not wake it from all gentle fleep :-—— 
Or, as the drow(y foldier on the watch, 
Hearing fome diftant buz, doth lft’ning ftand, 
Faft rivetting his eyes upon the {pot, 
From whence fuch noife proceeds, I, even fo 
Can fit and look on thee, my faireft Rofe, 
Striving in vain to number o’er thy charms; 
And when my tafk I think well nigh compleat, 
One fmile doth add fo many beauties more 920 
That I my labour muft begin anew. 
Rofa. And for thy pains, {weet love! I kifs thy 
lips, 
Hang round thy neck, tell thee how Venus lov’d, 
And yet ne’er lov’d fo true as I do thee. 
Sweet nature! was to thee moft bountiful, 
Not framing thee alone a perfect man, 
But ftealing the quinteffence of each virtue, 
That fhe might make thee keeper of them all! 
Yes! to men’s eyes thou art a lovely cafket, 
But cou’d they view the ftore that is within, 930 
Thine outward form wou’d then appear a blot; — 
For courage, wifdom, charity are thine! 
And when thou did’ft firft fee thy Rofamond, 
Love pluck’d his burning heart from out his 
breait, 
Cleft 
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Cleft it in twain, then gave to each of us, 

An equal fhare! Was it not fo, my Harry ? 

Flen. Yes, {weet love! but Venus too was 

bufy, 

And whilft the did bedeck thee with her charms, 

Was pleas’d fo with the work, that fhe ne’er 
thought 940 

How the herfelf had ftripp’d, giving thee all! 

AsI kifsthee, methinks {weet love himself 

Sits on thy front, and waves thy fily’ry hair! 

As jealous he wou’d keep me from the theft, 

Yet he ne’er thinks how ev ry gentle touch, 

From thefe his filken whips, make it more {weet 3 

For gliding o’er my lips, they do diftil 

Thick golden odours to the tafte, as fweet, 

As fleepy dove’s eye to the love fick heart. 


Rofa. Then with mine hair I’ll weave thee fuch 
an heart 95° 
Which thou fhalt carry in thy bofom fweet, 
As a true token of thy Rofamond’s, 


[ Difant Jound of an horn. 


len. But foft! the diftant horn doth chide 
For this my too long abfence! I muft away, 
And thereby {top fulpicion: farewel, love! 
[ Kiffes her. 
Rofa. Nay, Harry, I muft with thee, through 
~ the bowe : 
And when we part, thefe eyes fhall follow love, 
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And mock themfelves with airy fight of thee; 
| Returning, I will ftop and fay, “twas here 
4 
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I hung upon his robe ! ’twas here I kifs’d him! 
Then anxious wait my love’s, my lord’s return. 


Woodfock Palace. 


Enter HENRY and MowBRay. 


Hen. Now we’re alone, what wou’d’ft thou with 
us? 
Mow. ’Tis touching Becket, Sir, that I wou'd 
{peak ! 
Hen. Well! Mowbray, what of him ? 
Mow. I wou’d ’twere lefs, than that I fhall 
make known; 
Mott vilely he doth wrong your Grace. 
Hen. Wave a care! Ido believe thee honeft, 
70 
And think thou’ft a tongue ne’er ftoop’d to falfe- 
hood ! 
I wou’d forgive that man, who {poke me truth, 
Though he ftood charg’d with fouleft murder ; 
But I wou’d {purn that foul wou’d tell a lie, 
Tho’ dearer to me e’en than life itfelf ; 
For ’tis of fins the meaneft, the moft vile! 
Beware of malice; thus far I warn thee ! 
And now proceed. 
Mow Weigh well my words, I do befeech your 
Grace! 980 
For thou’d I fpeak more thantruth, tho’ it be 
In the uttering of one fyilable, 
Spurn me tofoot! cail me bafe liar! 
‘This will I bear from you, my royal fir! 
Hen, 
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Hen. To thy purpofe then. 
Mow. When Chancellor, you lent Becket mo- 
nies ! 
Hen. 1 did. 
Mow. And think thofe monies well applied ? 
Hen. I do believe fo ! 
Mow. Fore God! then I do pledge myfelf 
they are not. ggo 
And as I {peak the truth, fo may I anfwer ! 
Hen. Ha’ft ought elfe to add unto the charge ? 


Mow. } have much more, and much worfe too, 
my lord. 
He hath drawn largely, from your treafury ! 
Hen. And to what end do this? 
Mow. Tho’ great my liege! he wou’d be 
greater ! 


Hen. What; aims he at our power then? 


SE 


Mow. Not fo; but fain wou’d be Rome’s holy 
king ! 

Hen. How ! fay you, Pope of Rome! 1000 

Mow. I have faid it, Sir! 


Hen, And thou fhal’t anfwe 
| 


J 
3 
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Mow. Moft willingly my liege. 


Enter LoRD DE CLIFFORD. 


Hen. 


HENRY THE SECOND. 
Hen Well! be filent both I charge ye. 
Both. We {wear it Sir! 
Hen. Mowbray ! thou muft hence to London} 
We would at Clarendon meet all our lords, 
And look I charge ye, Becket fail usnot! ro10 
[Takes a paper from bis pocket. 


This order bearing our royal fignet, 
Shall command their attendance! make good 


fpeed, 
And remember that, thou haft to anfwer. 
Mow. Fear me not; Sir, good health unto your 
grace ! [ Goes out. 
Hen. The like to thee, farewel! My Lord 
Clifford, 
See all be ready for our journey hence, 
And look you wake us, by five 1’the morning. 
Cif. 1 thall my liege! 
Hen. See that our favourite mettled fteed, 
Be faddled early. Farewel! 1020 


Cliff. Sweet ref{t unto your grace! 


London. 
A Cbamber. 
Enter ELEANOR and RICHARD. 


Ele. How wears the time, hath it yet gone. 
twelve? 

Rich. Sweet mother, no! but it bears hard 
upon. 


| war- 
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46 HENRY THE SECOND. 
I warrant me, they will not fail their time ; 
O, here comes John, my brother! 


Ele. Bring ft thou any tidings ? 
Fohn. rates Leicefter, and Lord Hugh will 


{oon be here ! 
Ele. Aye! and Becket our Archbifhop too. 
Rich. What! is he then with us, who 1s’t dic 
this ? 1030 
Ele. ’TwasI! and were it not pedice: done? 
Rich. Aye! truly, but how did’{t compafs it ? 


Ele. Afk me not here, I’ll tell aie’ more at 
leifure. 


infer LEICESTER aud CHESTE 


Well! good Leicefter, how many are we ftrong ? 
Leic. For’ mine own part, I mufter full two 
thoufand, 
And Lord Hugh Chefter here, as many more. 
Fobn. My brother Richard, and myfelf com- 
mand, 
At leaft five thoweand able fighting men. 
Ircland fhall fend us full three thoufand more ! 


Enter a Servant. 


Serv. A meflenger without 1040 
Wou’d fpeak unto your grace. 
Ele. Then fhew him to our prefence ! 
[ Exit Servant. 


Enter 
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Enter Meffenger. 


Whence come you Sir? 


Me/f. From William King of Scotland, — 
Who with thefe letters greets your highnefs. 


Ele. Go, get refrefhment, and re{t awhile! 
[ Meffenger goes out. 


(Opens the packet.) Well, Lords! here 1s news 


indeed ! 
By this I learn, Scotland is with us too. 
>Twas 1 who ftirr’d William our brother to this ! 


Ches. 1 wou’d you had done the like by Mow- 
bray ; 1050 
For he’s in battle, a moft valiant knight. 
Leic. That were impoffible! fince with Henry, 
He ftill remains the firm and fteady friend. 
Ele. So let him! we count thrice Harry’s 
number, i 
Befides, our troops are all prepar’d for war, 
Whilft yet the King knows nothing of our aim. 
How I do burn to fhew him that I’ve done. 
To make his ftubborn, never bending knee 
Ki the bare ground, and for my pardon fue ; 
That were revenge indeed, revenge moft {weet ! 
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Enter BECKET. 


Why art thou thus tardy, my Lord Archbifhop? 


a 
1060 
Beck. Moft gracious Queen! I humbly do be- 


feech, 
That as I’ve well revolv’d this bufinefs, 
You'll no further urge me, to aét therein. 
Ele, Why how now Becket? 
Beck. Good Queen! my contcience wills it fo. 
Ele. Hold! I wou’d a word in private with 
you. [Takes him afide. 
When I to Rome did Lterrers write, I then 
Did on thy piety and goodly deeds enlarge, 
And gave thee virtues fcarce to man belong’d. 
Mott patiently thy con{cience bore all this ; 
Now in footh thou haft receiv’d thine earneft, 
1070 
And like a cunning clerk would’ft prate of con- 
{cience, 
But I will all confefs unto the King! 
‘That he may know thee for an hypocrite, 
This will I do, if thouremain not firm. 
Beck. Think but a while how much the King 
hath ferv’d me! 
How many favours he hath heap’d upon me ; 
Befeech you, lady, let me hence away! 
Ele. Yhou knoweft my fentence! do as thou 


wilt. 

Beck. Madam, I am yours! and muft bow 
confent. 

Ele. Why {0 ’tis beft, 1080 


Enter 
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Enter a Servant. 


Berv. Roger Mowbray wou’d {peak unto your 
Grace. 
Beck. Bring him unto us. 


Enter MowBRAyY. 


Mow. At Clarendon, the King wou’d fee you 
Lords ; 
As he doth purpofe there a Parliament : 
He begs your Grace moreover will not fail. 


Beck. We fhall meet him there.— 


Mow. Here is the order bearing his fignet, 
[Takes out the paper which the King gave him. 


Which he bade me fafe deliver to your hands. 
Mine errand thus fulfill’d, I take my leave. 

Leic. Yet hold! good Mowbray, 1090 
Thou art moft true and faithful to the King. 


Mow. And hope, my lord, I ne’er fhall prove 
other. 


Leic. He doth but ill requite thy pains. 


Mow. I think not fo, for I have one reward 
O’ertops all. that majefty can beftow ; 
’Tis greater far than title, riches, power ; 
The mind’s content—in honouring my King, 
And loving my country, I gain all this, 
What wou’d you more? Malice or treafon 
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50 HENRY THE SECOND. 
Alike I defy—— 1100 
My unftain’d foul fhall wait death’s direful blow, 
And fet but once to rife again for ever. 
Leic. Mowbray, farewel ! 
Mow. Health to you all, 
{ Goes out. 
Ele. We'll change his note, I warrant ! 
Beck. I muft follow him, for I have letters, 
Which I wou’d that Mowbray bear unto the 
King! 
Ele. Thouart with us. 
Beck. Mott truly, fo. 
[ Goes out. 


pare we for the parliament! 


Rich. Now then, prep 
Fohn. And then for war— 1140 
Rich. Leicefter, affembie all your troops, 
And with Earl tek 1, march on to Clarendon, 
Ere night, myte and John hall overtake you. 
Leic. 3 fee Fare ye well! 
Rich. See, brother, the like be done by our 
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And tell Earl Reb ert, we'll apps oint the halt 

At our next meeting; {peed thee to dothis! 
John. Y fhall attend to it {trai 
: [ Goes out. 
Rich. Sweet mother, thou wilt after us. 
Ele. The lofs of life alone, fhall plead excufe. 
Rich. ’Till next we meet farewel ! 1120 
Ele, Farewel! my gentle Richard. 


HENRY THE SECOND. 


SCENE. 
A Hall at Clarendon. 


Kinc, Lorps, ARCHBISHOP OF YORK, and 
Becket, with Bifhops affembled. 


Parchments, €8c. laying on the table. 


Hen. Though we our clergy much efteem, my 
lords, 
Our People are ftill moft dear unto us: 
We cannot therefore pafs fuch crying deeds, 
As late in violation of our laws, 
We find our bead{men have been charged withal ; 
Drunkennefs, gluttony, bloody murders, 
Have partially been judg’d and pardon’d. 
I therefore have thought meet to form an act, 
Purporting to try the fins of churchmen, 1139 
Not by theirs, but by the laws of the Jand. 
As next to us in power, we callon you, 
Our lord of Canterbury, to fign this! 
[ Becket goes to the table and feemingly reads over 
the parchment. 
Beck. My liege, 1 dare not, for *twou’d cur 
the rights, 

And weaken much the laws of holy church. 

Hen, Uf holy be thy laws, why fuffer they 
Such bold, fuch impudent, fuch daring crimes 
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To pafs unpunifhed, in the fight of God. 
The greateft of my peers for murder dies ; 
But you fo wink at practifes moft vile, 
That they do fit you eafy as your robes ; 
Tell me! who gave ye thefe privileges ? 
Beck. God’s minitter elect, the Pope of Rome ! 
Hen. (fhame to hear thee fpeak thus! why 
doft think 
The hand of God wou’d fanétion deeds like 


thefe ? 
Beck. From him the. Pope receives his holy 
truft, 


Whate’er he doth ordain, comes from above ; 
Therefore I will not to this act fubfcribe. 
Hen. Proud upftart man! but Iwill hold a 
awhile. 1150 
My Lord of York, and you my bithops here, 
Wilt pleafe ye, fet your fignets to this deed? 
York. For mine own part, moft willingly ! 
Archbifhop of York and all the Bifhops 


St on t he deed. 


Becket rifes, and calls for the Seal of Chan- 
cellor, then going up lo the table, throws 
at Gown, 

Beck. There, Sir! take back your feal of Chan- 
cellor, 
Beftow it elfewhere ! I will no more on’t. 
Hen. But with it render me the fums I lent 


thee. 
Beck. You never lent me ought. 


Hen. Did’ft not borrow of me four hundred 


es 
marks Pr 


Beck. 
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Beck. Sir, you did give them to me! 
Hen. By holy thorn! but thou fhal’t pay me 
{traight, 1160 
Or elfe away to prifon for’t. 
Beck. 1 am thy confeffor, thy ghoftly father ! 
Shou’d fon e’er feek to crufh his father? 
Again I tell thee king! Id rather die, 
Than leffen in one point, my churches rights. 
fen. Proud, infolent clerk! as fuch thou 
doft {peak ; 
But I will check thy pride, ere I do leave thee. 
Thou haft dealt freely with our treafury— 
Beck. ’Tis falfe! by holy church, ’tis falfe. 1 170 


Hex. Mowbray, where art thou? ftand now to 
thy charge. 


Mowbray vifes from his feat, 


Mow. Here, my liege, and to his teeth I tell 
him, | 

He hath made free with thirty thoufand marks! 

And let him now deny it if he dare 


BECKET rifes in a paffion. 


Beck. ‘Take thou the lie! and wer’t not for 
my priefthood, 
1 wou'd againft the charge defend myfelf, 
With {word in hand, and make thy life anfwer it. 
Mow. ‘To thy foul again proud prieft I give 
the lie, 
And fay thou haft done that, and e’en muchmore! 
Bring thine accounts, nay! prithee, ftart not thus. 
7 | | E 3 Beck. 
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Beck. Vile infect! peace, I fpurn thee. 

Mow. Wou’d thou wer’t other than thou art, 
proud prieft. 

Mowbray going towards Becket enraged. 


KING rifes. 


Hen. Sit! Mowbray, I charge thee fit. 
Mow. O' fuch ufage; my liege !— 
Hen. Peace! I fay. 
Mow. I crave your highnefs pardon, for thofe 
words 
Were harfh enough to ftir a-coward’s blood ; 
Yet 1 will obey, my lord.— 
| Sits dows. 
Hen. Wiit thou thy fignet fet hereto ? 
Beck. I dare not! 
Hen. Pay quickly then, that which thou ow’f 


J 


Beck. Were it a juft debt, Sire, I lack the 


Hen, Hie thee to prifon then! and may thy 
pride 
Still bear thee up, and keep thee company. 
Art thou fo ftubborn and fo hard of heart, 
That we two, cannot dwel! in this our land. 
Tell me proud Clerk? muft I lord :t o’er thee, 
Or is it great Becket’s will, that I fhou’d kneel, 
And learn obedience?  Infolent vain man! 
Beck. I wou’d not Sir, you ftoop’d unto my 
will ! 
But wou’d, that you were govern’d by my coun- 
cil. 


As 
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As confeffor, 1 know thy hidden fins. 
fen. Vil bear no longer—Without there, my 
ouard !— 


Leic. Hold! I will pay that he owes ns you 
Sire! 
Hen. Then do fo, and I fhall mark thee for it! 
Beneath this fhew of liberality, 
Sure fomething lurks! Is man thus kind to man, 
And without caufe? the world runs not fo 
{mooth. 
Break up the council! Mowbray, follow me: 
But look to thyfelf, my good Lord Leicefter. 


[They all follow the King except Lord Lei- 
cefter and Becket. 


Leic. My lord Archbifhop, whither go you, 
now? 
Beck. 1 fhall with {peed towards Canterbury. 
Leic. And J to join the Queen and Princes. | 
Beck. Then bear to her this meffage, I pray 
thee ! 
Wer’t not that now the king did threaten me, 
Call’d me liar, and fore mine enemies, 
Stain’d my honour, and ufed vile words withal, 
I ne’er my vow of fecrecy had broke, 
But to be treated thus, I will not bear; 
As holy confeffor unto the King! 
I can the caufe of this neglect take known, 
The Lord de Clifford’s daughter, Rofamond ; 
Tis the that fills the feat in Harry's heart ; 
And robs fair Ellen of her hufband’s love. 
Leic. This is indeed, moft bafe, but where 
dwells fhe? 


E 4 Beck. 
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Beck. Nigh Woodftock palace ftands a fecret 


bower, 
The which, with fo much art and fill is form’d, 
That it defies the cunning of man’s fearch! 
For tho’ you’d feem to pace it o’er and o’er, 
You {till return unto the felf fame fpot, 
By which you enter’d; known is the fecret 
Only to Mowbray < and her father, Lord de Clif- 
ford, 
Leic. 1 fhall with fpeed, relate this to the 
iueen -3 
And much fhe will applaud thee for this news. 
Farewel ! my lord. 

Beck. My love go with thee too, farewel ! 
Cou’d I mine eyes turn inward to my foul, 
They'd find it care-wornm, fick, nay, very fick! 
es, my triumph’s at an end, 

I ache for more, yet greater fhall not be: 

A fummons here bids me prepare for death | 

O! "tis sa a dreadful oe wie our aecount 

In Heav’n’s great regifter, ftands blotted. 

A punit (hment, but i a time to bear 

Were nothing, but to bi for ever curft 

To all eternity, ’tis horrible ! 

No end, no diftant time, that one may-fay, 
Thus TS and ’tis o’er, then am I happy! 

But no! we muft to never-ending phe ; 

Or chance be plac’d beneath the thrones of thofe 
That bleffed are, and fay within th yfe lf 

Thus might I have been!’ tis a madning thought! 
Tis on this earth to me a very hell !— 

I’litin, to Heaven breathes a fervent prayer ! 
peace and comfort, for ‘tis only there ! 
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A Chamber. 


Enter SiR REGINALD Berson, Sir Huen Mor- 
VELE, Sin Wm. Tracy, aud SIR 
RicHarD BryTe. 


Sir Hugh to Sir Reginald. 


Did’ not mark the King ? 

Sir Reg. He feem’d in wrath-—- 

Sir Rich. Rather fay he was fo, and with juft 

caufe. 

Sir Wm. Nowd I had been Harry! when fo 

proudly 
He did give up the feal of Chancellor— 
THis life fhou’d {carce have fatisfied my rage. 

Sir Reg. Heard’ft thou that, the King did fay 

but now? 

Sir Hugh, V\l tell it—On entering his chamber, 
fe fat him down, and frowning leant on’s hand ; 
The fcarlet dye that flufh’d upon his cheek, 
Became all palid, then turn’d to red again, 
Twice Mowbray did addrefs him, but in vain ; 
No longer able to reftrain his wrath, 

In rage he thus burft forth—By holy thorn ! 

Is it not pity that no one prefent, 

(For many here do call themfelves my friends !) 
Wil} here {tand forth, and rid me of this man, 
This haughty clerk, this infolent proud prieft.— 
More he faid not, but leaning on his hawd, 
Again turn’d. filent, and feem’d loft in thought ! 


Sir 
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Sir Rich. Shall we then prove his friends, and 
do this deed ? 
Where is Becket now ? 
Sir Reg. Gone hence to Canterbury-—— 
Sir Rich. There let him ftay—are we all 
agreed ? 
Sir Hugh. Aye,"if he fign not to the king’s act ! 
Sir Rich. Then let’s away ! arm ourfelves and 


follow him. 
fll. Agreed ! 


4 Chamber. 
Enter ELEANOR and LEICESTER. 


file. At Woodftock Bower, fayd’ft thou ? 
Leic. Madam, I did. 


Fle. For this, I thank thee Becket. 
Patience avaunt! I will no more of thee, 
Was I before a tigrefs in revenge? 
I now am worfe than tongue to ear can tell; 
For I can act fuch things—but no matter, 
Were this fame Rofamond cas’d round with flint, 
My nails, the rugged fubftance fhou’d tear off, 
Rend forth the heart from out her ftrumpet breaft, 
Then fmiling tell the king, ’twas I that did it! 
Lec. Madam, beware how you proceed in this, 
Cunning and art will better ferve your purpofe. 
Ele. Where is the Lord de Clifford now ? 
Lee. At Woodftock, as I cuefs. 
Ele. How fay you? 
Did he not attend the parliament ? 
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Leic. He did ; but ere the council was broke 
up, 


At Clarendon he took horfe, and left us. 
Ele. Went Mowbray thither too? 
Leic. No, he reited with the king. 
Ele, Alone! why then ’tis juft as I wou’d have 
it ; 
I muft away ; do you unto my fons, 
Tell them ere time hath worn three days compleat, 
I fhall again be with them.—Fare thee well! 


SCEN E—Canterbury Cathedral. 


Pe DADA UR IAI OLA OL FOG LAT LAIRD SFI 


ray 
s, 


Sg 


Becker comes flowly forward feeming thoughtful. 


Man hath his day ofjoy and mifery! 
How fhort the one, how lafting is the other! 
‘With me the firft is long blown o’er, and now 
The fecond comes, to mock my tortur’d foul, 
With ideot laughter, ringing to mine ears 
My lofs of power, my faded glory -— 
This overpeering front! that bore a fun 
Outfhone the girdled brow of majefty, 
Now clouded, dim, and pale. O! Iam fick. 
Tuth! tufh! the fleep of death will cure all 

thoughts : 
And yet, muft this my wholefome goodly flefh 
Rot, and ferve to feed the crawling earth worm, 
Who nothing favours but of duft and clay ;— 
I tremble at the thought, and e’en but now— 
They wind about my flefh, and to the feel 
Are damp, and cold, as that fame horiid iweat, 
Which frets from out the front of dying man! 
Yet it muft be fo, death will have his due, 

; The 
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The worm will feaft his fill, and man mut rot— 
Thus much for the body corruptible ! 

As for the foul!—I wou’d, but cannot {peak, 
And were I, all wou’d be conjeétural, 
My account wou’d ftand as clear at the laft, 
As now, that I have nothing uttered. 


Enter JOHN DE SA.ispuryY. 


Salis. Letters from the Queen, my lord! 
Beck. Take them hence! 


Pll ftir no more in this rebellion. 

Salts. How fay you, Sir! Rebellion? 

Beck. I have {poke too much, yet what mat- 

ters it? 

Yes! Salifbury, Tam that godly man, 
Who have repay’d the bounty of his Prince 
With damned treafon—O! curs’d ambition, 
To thee! I long ago have fold my peace, 
And now my Sife muft anfwer for the fault. 
Now what think you, Sir? I am a traitor! 
And worfe! for I have broke my oath to God, 
Told to mens ears, thofe fecrets which the King 
Did breathe to me his ghoitly confeffor 
O! Iam a poor wretched, loft, loft man. 


Ss 


Salis. And yet you are my gracious mafter ftill— 
Beck. Leave me! I prithee leave me. 
Sais. O turn not thus from thy true Salifbury ! 
{ will not quit, but hang upon this robe, 
Till you look down upon your once lov’d friend! 
This out-{tretch’d hand, which fain wou’d bid me 
hence, 
Thus let me kifs! and its unkindnefs fhame. 
Beck. Can’ft thou then look upon me with 
| pity ? 
Is 
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Is thy good heart fo foft that it doth melt 
Like {now-drop, thus to behold my greatnefs ? 
Which once did fhine as bright as mid-day fun, 
But now! is fet forever. O! can’ft thou 
Weep fo faft, and for a poor fall’n man! 


Salis. I have a memory of what 1s paft ; 
Can view my prefent ftate, and that it was, 
Can fay here is the man, hath done all this! 
Hath cloath’d and fed me, been to me a father? 
This felf fame man doth fall, and thall not J 
Remember fuch things were, and ftoop to fave 

him? 
O! yes, and give up fortune, life,’ nay all. 
[ Kueels to Becket, who embraces him. 
Beck; Y did not think fuch virtue dwelt on 
earth ; 

No more! I'll weep upon my prefent woes ; 
For they have taught me what a man may be, 
Who keeps his confcience clear, and free from fin. 
They have inftructed me, that here below, 
The friend you have in high profperity, 
May in adverfity, prove {till the fame. 
Yes! for my Salifbury is yet moft true, 
Had I| been alway great, I ne’er had known this. 
Now let us to prayer !- 


Enter Priefts, bearing the chalice and crofier, with 
others following, clad in white, they go 
up to the altar, BECKET and 
SALISBURY follow. 


Enter a Monx in feeniing hafte. 

Monk. Fly! fly! fave yourfelf my Lord Arch- 
bifhop-————~ 

[ Becket turning from the fleps of the altar. 

Beck. 
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Beck. What means this ? 

Monk. Four Knights, all arm’d! are feeking for 

your Grace, 

They rail’d againft you, and did mutter threats ; 
On queftioning > their errand, they anfwer’d, 
We coine from Eienry! to feck a traitor.— 
Befeech you, away my lord, and fave yourfelf. 


Beck, ’Tis done! my time is come, and I 
mutt die; 
[ feel, I know it, and am prepar’d. 
Salis. You fhall, you muft away, my lord. 
| Lries to force him out. 
Beck. Off with your hands! I love thee Sa- 
lifbury— 
And wou’d not quit thee, with an angry thought. 
For thy zeal, my thanks! but all is vain, 
My lamp is out !—Weep not! we foon fhall meet. 
Our fouls will j join again, in heav’n for ever. 


Enter the four Knights. 


Sir Reg. Where is Becket ? Where is the traitor? 
Beck. Hold! 1 anfwer to the name of Becket, 
But not to that of traitor: your will Sirs, 
And how dare ye thus my church profane! 
Your bodies cas’d in rude and warlike fteel, 
Your caps lock’d on your brows, your beavers 
down, 
Which fhou’d be off, in fuch a holy place, 
A houfe of peace, and not a field of battle! 
Sir Hugh. We ftand not upon ceremony. 
Beck. ’Vwere better Sirs you did! who are ye? 
Sir Hugh. We from infulted majefty are come, 


To know if thou unto his a& will fion? 


Beck. 
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Beck. ‘Then briefly I reply, I will not 
”Twou’d weaken much the pow’r of holy church, 
So get ye hence! and bear this anfwer back ; 
Or rather (for well I know your errand) 
Compleat your work, (be /miles in contempt) "twill 
do ye honour Sirs. 
Sir Hugh. Dar’{t thou to mock us with rude 
contempt ? 
"Twere better thou did’ft footh us with fair words. 
Beck. Peace! I fay—-What ! I footh, I flatter ye, 
Know ye my ftation, Sirs, and whol am? 
Thomas, holy Lord of Canterbury ! 
The King and I, or Becket and Henry, 
Are but the felf-fame thing. 
Sir Reg. Hear ye this? 
Salis. For heavens grace, Sir, do not thus urge 
them. 
Beck. Your ear, Sirs! I meant not to lifp my 
words, 
An ’twill pleafe ye! [ fhall again rehearfe:. 
Yet wherefore wafte my {peech upon fuch things? 
Were ye true men, you’d fhew your faces bare, 
But now ye come to act a damned deed, 
- And fhrink to let men peep upon your looks ; 
But know! there is an eye can pierce that fteel, 
A mighty hand! will crufh the guilty foul, 
A nghteous God! to judge the murderer. 
Sir Hugh. And to condemn thee, traitor which 
thou art ! 
Beck. Were I elfewhere than in this fainted 
place, 
Tho’ clad but as I am, in thefe thin robes, 
I wou’d againft ye all oppofe myielf, 
Wou’d fingly crufh thofe arms ye but difgrace, 
Asnd to perdition downward hurl your fouls, -—— 
Sir 


| 
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Sir Reg. ll bear no more! that for thy wotds— 
Sirikes at him with bis fword, Salifbury 
holds out bis arm, and receives the blow, 
the Priefts all affrighted, retire, except 
Sali/oury. . Becket tries to wrench a 
[word out of one of their hands, 
Beck. Why now! ye fhow yourfelves, but I’) 
grapple. 
Another Knight bebind firikes him on the héad. 
Sir Hugh. Thy labour is but vain, have at thee !— 
Becket falls with one knee on the ftep of the 
aiar, Salifoury holds him up, kneeling 
by hin. 
Beck. O God! and thou Saint Denis! at whofe 
fhrine 
I now receive the all-dread blow of death,— 
To thee, I offer up my parting foul. 


o 


[ Tey trike hin again. 
Beck. Again a blow! [ Strikes agaiit. 


And now another !—O Salifbury ! 
Take me to thine arms, I die a martyr—— 
O Lord! all merciful! forgive my fins! 
"Tis done! my God forgives, he pardons me. 
And thus, thus, my foul flies up to heaven! [ Dies. 
Salis. Amen! amen! my noble matter. 
Sir Hugh. Now we have done the deed, let’s 
unto his houfe, 
Seal up his goods, then onward to the King ! 
Come then! about it ftraight. [ Lxeunt. 
The Monks enter in Proceffion, aud Jug a Requiem to 
Jolemn Mujic. 


SCENE 
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ENE changes to a Chamber in the Palace, London. 


Henry and Mowpzray. 


Hen. How fay you, Mowbray ? 
Mow. Your people of the North, are all in 
arms, 
And headed are, by Ellen and your fons. 
fen. Tow many are they ftrong? ~ 
Mow. Full nine thoufand! and fecretly I learn 
William the Scottith King is with them join’d, 
Who to their number adds fix thoufand more:— 
They fear not, but loudly do defy you ! 
Hen. My wife! my fons! all leagu’d at once 
againft me ! 
Was ever curfe, upon a parent’s head, 
Pour’d down with fo much vengeance as on 
mine? 
Why toils the father for his infant child ? 
Since he but warms a {nake to fting his peace ; 
At once, ‘twere better population ceas’d, 
Than {tock the world with beings fuch as thefe, 
I cou’d now o’erturn this wide expanfe, 
Change the general face of all creation, 
Making the world a fecond chaos! 
Withing I were unborn!—what muft be done ? 
Mow. "Twere better we make head againft 
them. 
Hen. What-numbers have we ? 
Mow. Near feven thoufand! 
Hen, The odds are great againft us then, 
Mow. Even fo, Sir. 
Hen. Where is that proud, that haughty 
Becket ? 
Mow. He left the parliament for Canterbury. 
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Enter a Servant. 


Serv. One in feeming hafte wou’d fpeak unto 
your Grace ! 
Hen. Shew him before us ! 


Enter one of Becket’s Gentlemen. 


Hen. Whence come you Sir ? 

Gent. From Canterbury. 

fen. From Becket ! I fuppofe, 
Well, Sir! What news from him ? 

Gent. Alas! I come, and moft unwillingly, 
To fay, my lord and matter’s murder'd. 

Hen. How! murder’'d—Who hath done this 

vile deed ? 
Gent. Four knights, my lord, belonging to the 
court. 

They did moreover fay, ’twas by your will. 

Hen. How! but they hall juftly anfwer for it. 

Mow. Right well I know thofe’ that have 

done this act ; 

At Clarendon, you left the parliament, 
And in much choler, fome words did {cape you, 
That f{carce were utter’d, but you did repent ; 
Yet from thofe items, hath this deed been done. 

flen, QO! this, this is the very curfe of kings! 
If we but nod, that nod muft be obey’d ; 
And though we only have the thought of fin, 
Yet are there many that furround the throne, 
Who to gain love and favour of their Prince, 
Will nourifh and ripen fuch finful thoughts, 
‘Tillin the foul, they take a lafting root, 
And in the end feal’us for deftruGtion. 
Mow. 
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Mow. ’Twete fit, my Prince, you think on 
your fafety. 
Hen. Where lies the enemy ? 
Mow. They come to meet us in Northumber- 
land. 
Hen. On then! and march we our men thither 
too ! 
They aid, with mighty numbers a bad caufe. 
Ours is ftronger, ’tis upheld by juttice. 
| [ Exeunt. 


oO ENTE. 
Diftani View of Alnwick, in Northumberland. 


Enter Prince Ricuarp, Joun, and Henry, 
WitiiAM Kine or Scots, Hucu Fart 
oF CuestEer, Rosperr Eary oF 
LEICESTER, and Army. 
Drums beating. 


Rich, Halt! Thus far have we march’d,: 
crown’d with fuccefs, 
No fiege, no battle yet, hath worn our troops, 
No garrifon hath dar’d to ftop our courfe, 
But all obediently have ope’d their gates, 
And friendly been unto us. Tell me now! 
How call you this place ? 
Leic. They name it Alnwick. : . 
Rich. Encamp we here, this ground doth like 
us well; 
Have yet our {couts brought tidings of the King? 
Ghes. Yea, good Prince, he marches flowly hi- 
ther, 


K 2 Rich. 
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Rich. What power brings he? 
Ches. Scarce feven thoufand men. 
kich. So few! why fure he fleeps, but we'll 
roufe him. 
Tell me noble William! do’ft not think fo? 
Wm. From our Scot’s horn we’ll an alarum 
found, 
Shall ftir his fluggard foul, I warrant me. 
Thrice hath thy father batter’d down my arms, ’ 
Degraded and difhonour’d me, but now ! 
The time is come, that I fthall mock in turn. 
| Drums beat. 
Enter QuEEN ELEANOR. 
Ele, My fons, my noblemen! how fare ye all! 
This is.a joyful and a feemly fight. 
Rich. Here is the hardy William, King of 
Scots, 
Who, with his power did join us yefternight. 
Ele. Welcome our brother, welcome unto us, 
Rich. Heard’{t thou, by the way, of noble 
Becket? 
Ele. ‘Too much I fear, unwelcome is the news! 
Oh! my gentle Richard, alas! he’s flain. 
Rich. Where, and by whom? 
Lie. Four knights, difpatch’d by Harry, as I 
hear, 
Murder’d him, i’th’ Church at Canterbury. 
Rich. Deed moft foul! yet thall it to us prove 
fair. 
Juft Heav’n will crown our arms with victory, 
Making us inftruments of their vengeance. 
But where’s thy rival ? where is Rofamond ? 
£le. No matter! ~—- 
She ne’er again will crofs. me in my love. 


Rich, 
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Rich, Have you imprifon’d her, is fhe then 
fafe? 
Ele. Aye! if death can make her fo. 
Rich. O mother, mother! this is too much— 
Ele. 1 came not hither to feek thy counfel. 
Rich. *Twere better madam, had you fo done. 
Ele. No more, Sir! fhe’s poifon’d, and I’m 
content. 
Go! prate thy counfel to the howling winds ; 
They, not I, may chance liften to ) thy moan ; 
Or rather, go weep with Lord de Clifford 
Thoul’t find him i’the camp, chain’d and my pri- 
foner. 


[A trumpet founds. 


Enter Mowsray, with a Herald, 


Yourerrand, Sir? 
Mow. I come, with gracious offers from the 
King ; 
Ifit fo pleate you, grant a hearing. 
Ele. Proceed, Sir! 
Mow. He will’d, that thrice his herald fhou’d 
found forth, 
Ere I made known to you my .embafly. 
[ Her rald founds tbree times. 
Henry the Second, juft King of England, 
Doth here arraign Richard, John, and Har ry, 
The lawful fons and heirs of his body, 
With Eleanor, their mother ; alfo 
Earl Robert, and Hugh Earl of salen 
With others here not nam’d, guilty of high 
treafon! 
But fhou’d they now confefs their rebellion, 
Difmifs their foliowers, and fue for mercy, 
Toall, fave only William of Scotland, 
Mott gracioufly his pardon he doth gfant. 
P 
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If ftubborn, ye chance refufe this offer, 

No tie of blood will foften his vengeance ; 

The yearnings of a parent will be huth’ d.——~= 
Nor fhew the mercy of a congueror. 

Ele. Go! bear this an{wer back unto the king 
We fpurn his offer, and defy | his rage, 
Pra us, a fpeech like this, had (ouiated well. 
We from thy mafter, did expect fair words, 

Not threats like thefe. — Begone! you know our 
will. 

Mow. Wou’d ye, that I bear this anfwer back? 

Lie. Aye! and take good heed you foften not 


watt | § 
ie phrafe. 


Leéic. (Se ofingly.) Good Mowbray, gentle 
Mow bray, fare thee wel] ! 

Mow. My lord! a word with you. 

{ Lewceffer goes to him. 

When Ido j jeer, Sir, ’tis not with my tongue ; 


This is the ali see which I do ufe 


| Putting bis band on bis Sword. 

And this the arm, that works it, do’{t hear me? 

[ Holds up bis right hand. 
gain{t thee oj »pofe myfel, 
e I'll anfwer this your moc ery, 
nd Real fo roughly with yout lordthip’s creft, 
bat were a lady’s monkey in the feld, 
Te’d m land make a plaything of your bear, 


Aad wrench fi ‘om out his paw, ‘the ragged ftaff. 
c 


Such.a creft fuits we ell ¢ an apith bearer; 
Fiout not good my lord ! line er do flatter, 
betes Son Sit it thou’d feces 
Heese lo draw his fword. 


d! my Lord, Iam ablunt Englith- 


I thal] In fight, 
’Tis they 


Mow Hol 
man, 

And in that title, boaft an unftain’d foul, 
A hand, that ne’er hath grip’d a rebel {word, 


But 
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But always borne the fteel "gain{t fuch as thee, 
Enemies of our true anointed King. 
Though I wou’d fain chaftife that perjur’d heart, 
And teach thee what it is to wear a toul, 
That only lives to guard its country’s rights ; 
Yet by your leave! a lady claims refpedt. 
[ Bows to the Queen. 
Farewel ! to-morrow i’th’ field we’ll meet, 
Then remember, or one, or both muft fall. 
[ Goes out. 
Leic. I do accept the challenge. 
Ele. Come, firs! I pray you now let’s inand 
re{t, 
By times to-morrow, we’ll attack the King; 
Therefore good night, and peace be with you all. 
All. Sweet Queen, farewel ! 
[Drums beat. 


Kinc Hzwnry’s Camp. 


Enter Henry and MowpBRay. 


FOS AOS ASIA DAI IA 


Hen, ‘They wou’d not liften to my terms! 
Mow. They did refufe, and fpurn’d your offer. 
Hen. Saw’ft thou the Scottifh King ? 
Mow. Aye! my lord. 
Hen, Well! fee my arms be laid within my 
tent, 
And then get thee to reft. 
| Mowbray kueels, 
Mow. Yet ere I go, thus on my bended knee 
I wou’d intreat a favour of your Grace. 
flen. ‘Then afk! Iam not want to deny thee. 
Mow. So pleafe it then, that you permit me 
Sire, 3 
To range my troops ’gainft thofe of Lord Leicefter. 
P4 Hen, 
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Zen, Thy boon is granted! fo good night. 
| Mowbray rifes. 
Mow, Thank your grace! now fly thou creep- 
ing aegis 
And let bri ght day light me to victory. 
May gent tleft flee -p attend your highnefs’ couch. 
[ Goes out. 
Fen. Why fare thee well, and to thy with, amen! 
Yet amen! will not clofe thefe care-worn eyes, 
Nor lull this troubled foul, for one fhort hour, 
Within thy arms, Oh! fleep, thou nurfe of care! 
What avails my fceptre, ball, nay crown itfelf? 
All will not purchafe foft and {weet repote | 


The wretch who toils throughout the fun’s bright 


courfe 
Cf wliv, 
ra 


Tho’ h 


1¢ be f{tretch’d upon the flinty rock, 
And hes not further from its lofty brink, 
Than half his body’s length, e’en fuch a man, 
Thou'lt hug, altho’ the roaring fea itfelf 
Conjoin, to make the {pot more horrible ! 
The peafant labours for his daily food, 

And hourly fweats from bodily fatigue : 

But O! how different ftands the cafe with me! 
I for a nation toil, and if] fin, 

Milhons of fouls rain curfes on my head. 

a it now! the man whom fortune woos, 

‘ill ne’er be wou’d by thee! Wherefore is it? 
That now the curfe of Heav’n roars againft me, 
Louder and hotter, than ’tis wont todo ! 

f never kill’d my fa ther, deny’d my God! 

Yet doth my own fleth feek to deftroy me. 

Is it, O Lord! that fa th worfe in fin? 

Or that the deeds of my forefathers gone, 

Are reckon’d up, and I am fingled out 

To an{wer all? Yet be it as it may, 

Do ea fuffer O merciful Father! 

That I, to-morrow, inthe broil of war, 

Shou’d 
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Shou'd ftrike my flefh, and fpill my children’s 
| blood. , 

My life be forfeit, and not theirs O Lord! 

I'll in, and wear away this difmal night 

In pray’r, and offering tears of penitence. 


A Field. 
Soldiers fighting, Drums beating, ec. 
Enter MOWBRAY. 


Mow. Already is the field one fea of blood! 
Which thrice I have o’er trod, yet find him not. 
Shou’d this day’s fight be ended ere we meet, 

I fhall grow fick, in very grief of heart. 


Enter LEICESTER in ha/ffe. 


Leic. Come forth! and face me, where art thou 
Mowbray? 
Mow. Here! here!-and for this fight, I thank 
thee, Mars! 
Now breatt to breaft, and ftee! to fteel oppos’d, 
Thus fight we, ‘till of one the life be clos’d! 
They fight, Mowbray beats off Letcefter. 


Enter WiLLt1AM Kine oF Scots. 
Flourifh of Drums, See 


Wm. Whither fhall I fly? triumphant Harry! 
Like that fame lion b!azon’d on his fhield, 
Roars death to us and to our hoft! curs’d hour! 
That I {hou’d live again to grace his widt’ry ! 
Enter 


As 
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we 


pe 


Ener Kine Henry, with bis Helmet on. 


Hen. Befhrew me, now! but Ido know 

well! ; 

And long have fought thee! Thou’rt the Scot- 
tifh King! 

Then turn thy {word where it thall honour reap, 

{fit prove victor! Iam King Henry! 

Thou’rt my equal—A king againtt a king, 

O glorious thought! thus ? thus! have at thee 


thee 


then! 
[ They fight, King of Scots flies. 
Enter PRINCE RicHarp, with bis Beaver down. 


Thou flieft ! and be aes for thee, here is one, 
Who like th guardian angel lights on earth, 

y Reet hae 
To {tay that death 1, which elfe wou’d have baat 


+ = 
Liine, 


[ Har ‘ry and R whard fight t, then paufe 


Hen. Stand aloof! thou art in fight, fo pafling 
hot ! 
That I cou’d almott {amp thee for my blood. 
(BBs i > 
AXUC). 


Why paufe ye Sir? Come on again ! 
Hen. Yet hold! I wou’ 


you'd thy Ueivues were un- 
lock’d @i 9 


Uhat I might view thy face. A deadly {weat 


Pours down my feverith limbs, when thus I raife 
My fteel againtt hy breaft—I will no more. 


Rich. het thou art my prifoner, 
| ht 


fZen. Nay, firft I will uncafe, and thew myfelf, 


If 
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if then thou know’ft me not, we’ll to’t again, 
And fhou’d I flay thee, thou wil’t nobly die! 


[ Turning up bis beaver. 
For Henry of England 1s thy rival! 


Richard drops his fword, kneels, and takes 
bis father round the knees. 


Rich. Gracious gods !—my father ! 
Hen, O! fay, ar’t not Richard, my eldeft born ? 
[ Richard raves bis beaver. 
Rich. 1 was, I was, but am no longer fo! 
For I have rebell’d againft my parent ; 
I am unnatural, have broke thofe bonds, 
Which in a child, fhou’d ftrengthen with his years; 
O never, never more! 
Can I make peace with God, or thee my fire. 
Hen. Rife, my fon; from me thou haft for- 
eivenels, 


[ Embraces bine. 
But remember, thy God muft pardon too. 


[ Shouting without, victory ! victory ! King 


Henry hath gain’d the day. 
Hen. This fhout doth hail me mafter of the 
field ; 
Follow! my child, I will unto my tent, 
And offer thanks to God ; come, cheer thee up. 


l Exvennt, 
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King Henry’s Tept. 


Henry feated on a chair of fate, QueEEN Eien, 
Princes Joun, Henry and RICHARD, 
Hucu or Cuester, Rogpert or 
LEICESTER, and WILLIAM 
Kine oF Scortanp, in 
chains, Prifoners with 
Guards, €e. 


Drums and Lrumpets found. 


Hen, Let yon rude clamor ceafe! now tel] me, 
Sirs, 
And you, our once lov’d queen, that gave them 
birth ; 
Why have ye dar’d to ftain my peaceful land, 
And drench my fertile plains in Englith blood 3 
Have ye forget your duty to your God, 
And can ye thus upon a parent dare to look, 
Who gave you being! 
Oh fhame, fhame! thus to league with foul re- 
bellion. 
Fon. (The other Princes kneel.) F orgive! O 
pardon us, gentle father, 
The crime lies with our mother, not with us. 
Ele. Spare thy tongue the labour of recital, 
I do confefs it, and glory in the deed. 


3 


Enter Mowsray and Lorp vg CLIFFORD. 


Hen, Good Heav’ns ! Lord Clifford, how cam’ft 


thou here 2? 


Ele. 
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Ele. His tears may ftop the current of his 
{peech ; 

Thus! thenitis. ’Twas I brought him hither, 

*Twas I poifon’d his daughter, thy miftrefs! 

And ’twas revenge! that urg’d me to this deed. 
Hen. Poiton’d !—What, my Rofamond dead! 
Mow. My liege, ’tis moft true. 

The noble Clifford here, hath told me all. 

den. For this deed, may’ft thou ftand for aye 
abhorr’d. 

My Rofe gone for ever! The fweeteft flow’r 

That e’er did kifs the bofom of the wind, 

Or {pread its fragrance to the May-morn fun! 

Abandon’d woman [Lo she Queen. 

Bear her from my fight, lead her to prifon, 

There let her pafs the remnant of her days, 

In penitence and pray’r.—Bear her hence, I fay.— 

[ Guards lead her out. 

And lead Earl Robert and Hugh Chefter, ftraight 

To execution—See, Mowbray, it be done. 

[| Mowbray leads out Chefier and Leicefter. 

And as the crime moft foul was not your own, 

To you my fons, Richard, John, and Harry, 

J here my pardon and forgivenefs grant ; 

But for that ambitious King of Scots, 

We hold him pris’ner, until he pay us 

Ten thoufand marks, for ranfom of his perfon. 

See therefore, that he be ftri@tly guarded. 

Now we’ll to Woodftock, take one laft farewel, 

Ere that my Rofamond be laid in earth ; 

Then crofs the feas for France, where, as I hear, 

They fain again wou’d feize on Normandy, 

And curb our lion’s glory. | 
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[F from our Play returning to your homes, 
Ye chance to read this fLory as "tis writ ; 

And find our Harry crofs the feas for France 

Our Becket unto Rome for fuccour fly, 

Thence unto Louis’ court to meet his king; 

Where friends ye find, this haughty prieft once 

more 

Invited home unto his dignities 

When this ye read, do not your author blame ; 

He cou’d not bear } ye on tgit lig) itning’s wing, 

O’er billowing feas, deferts an: 7 Bay towns ; 

Or fhew within the a of one hour, 

The bufinefs of a twenty {ump ner’s courte; 

Yet fhou’d ye frown, look back upon his Play, 

And let our Harry’s courage and fweet love, 

Forgivenefs beg for his o’¢ erleaping time. 

Our haughty and ambitious Becket too, 

Shall plead the lack of place :. Yet after all 

Shou’d any prefent ftill remain unkind, 

And carry with him to fis ni ightly couch, 

The'frown of difcontent ; O, fhou’d this be ; 

Then think how much the writer here hath toil’d 

To pleafe, and fhew in this our Harry’s reign, 

The pride and glory of our Englifh land, 

The unftain’d thunder of our regal lion ; 

No brow fo rough, but fure will fmooth at this, 

No frown fo black, but will to fweetnefs turn, 

And bright as fun when burfting from the Eaft, 

Drive night away.— Yet why intreat ye thus? 

No more! no more! ye finile and look fo fweet, 

Pll to our young and trembling author fay, 

Ye heard, ye fmil’d, and did applaud his Play. 
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CHURCHMAN’S EPISTLE. 


Tis too much prov’d, that with devotion’s visage, 

And pious action, we do sugar o’er 

The devil himself.” 

HAMLET, Act IIT, Scene I. 


LONDON: 
JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE-STREET. 


ee 


1818. 


Tur Author of the following lines has pur- 
posely chosen the most obvious arguments 
in favour of Revealed Religion. He claims 
no farther originality therefore for the first 
part of his poem, than as it contains the 
genuine answers which suggested them- 
selves to his own mind in reply to the 
question, ‘* Why are you a Church of Eng- 
land Christian?” Many more and many 
better reasons might doubtless be given, 
but perhaps not so much to his purpose. 
In the latter part he has thought it his 
duty to express firmly, though he hopes 
not uncharitably, his opinion of the perils 
to which the Established Church is ex- 
posed by the rapid progress of modern 


Puritanism. 
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RELIGIO CLERICI. 


You ask me how, in these our canting: times, 
A Parson dares be thought aman of rhymes ? 
How Grace and Pagan inspiration fit, 

Or things divine with toys of human wit ? 
You say the Kirk, with puritanic frown, 
Stripp’d her one Poet of his scanty gown'; 
And evil eyes on careless Churchill fell, 


Not that he liv’d too ill, but wrote too well. 


True all you urge; but still, in wisdom’s spite, 
Unlucky nature forces me to write. 10 
Turn where I will, the officious Muse is near, 

And verse, unbidden, warbles in mine ear. 
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Even when in sober prose I would begin 
To yield some reason of my hope within, 
Grave truths to measur’d strains themselves convert, 


And I must rhyme—where others would dissert. 


Shame to our days, that with degenerate views 
Profane and prostitute the suffering Muse, 
Curtail her privilege of heavenly birth, 
And bar her flight beyond this speck of earth ! 20 
Not thus of old, when with unshrinking eyes 
She dar’d the full Schechinah in the skies ; 
Commun’d above with disembodied thought, 
And echoed lessons purer spirits taught. 
Her voice, sole herald of the Eternal Mind, 
Convey’d His will and nature to mankind: 
Her lips with utterance bless’d the raptur’d seer, 
And lent the supplant language Heaven might hear : 
Each torch was kindled at a common flame, 


And Prophet, Priest, and Poet were the same. 
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Thus too, when darkness in the Gentile skies 
Obscur’d the wisdom of the worldly wise; 
And blundering sophists, lacking eyes to see, 
Denied the blaze of immortality : 
If some faint gleam of dim-reflected light 
Glanc’d indistinctly on their mental night, 
Unheeded died away the ray divine, 
Or rested only on the Poet’s shrine. 
Then, deep within Eleusis’ mystic cell, 
The trembling novice heard the measure swell: 40 
Dwelt with keen ear upon the solemn strain, 
Which whisper’d truths unknown to the profane: 
Glimmer’d along the misty path which led 
To some half-doubted state beyond the dead ; 
And saw Creation bend before the throne 


Of One pure Essence, sELF-SPRUNG, AND ALONE *% 


Shame to our days! Oh, where is He whose hand — 


The golden gates of Eden could expand ? 
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Where He whose rugged harmony has told * 
The faith he deem’d a layman ought to hold? 50 
Fled is the genuine Muse, and in her place 
A. brisk pretender blurts her shameless face : 
Fair in her outward cheek, and painted skin ; 
Foul as Duessa, if you look within +. 
Caught by some light and meretricious tale, 
The full-breath’d town inflates the rhymer’s sail ; 
And as the breeze of fashion round him plays, 
Lends, for a season, false and fading bays. 
Full slowly grows that never-dying bough, 
The laurel meed which binds the Poet’s brow : 60 
Shadow’d awhile by some obtrusive green, 
It strikes its roots most deeply ere ’tis seen ; 
Fram’d for eternity, by age matures, 


And grows more lasting as it more endures. 


Then leave, my friend, for you can leave, the song 


Whose fumes intoxicate the grosser throng ; 
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And hear these unpretending: strains, which teach 


Why I believe the doctrines which I preach. 


Prove there’s a God! the frantic atheist cries ; 
And his heart trembles while his lip denies. 70 
Fool! in thine own conceit * so subtle, prove, 
First, that you live, and breathe, and speak, and move! 
Is’t not enough we find within our will 
A void no being, save a God, can fill; 
And while some partial lights illume the soul, 
She pants insatiate for the brighter whole? 
Is't not enough a world without we find, 
Which Heavenly skill alone:could. have design’d ; 
And hear great Nature’s universal cry 
Proclaim her source to be Divinity ? 80 
If proof of God’s existence you expect®, 
First ask aiother larger intellect ; 
This, brief and bounded, never can ascend 


To Him no space can limit, time can end. 
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Who tells the deaf there’s thunder on the wind? 


Or prates of noonday brightness to the blind? 


O’er Nature’s work how nice a law presides ! 
Her world of worlds what goodly music guides ! 
Seasons and times in measur’d moments run, 
Orbs roll on orbs, and sun succeeds to sun; 90 
Fresh as in youth revolves the mighty frame, 
Unchang’d, though changing; many, but the same. 
Turn inward now with curious eye, and scan 
The maze of mind, the moral world of man! 
See jarring passions toss’d in wild turmoil, 
And Reason thrown to appetite a spoil ; 
Here aspirations Heaven could scarce refine, 
There our brute nature lording o’er divine ; 
Hands which incline, but balance not the beam ; 
And Vice, or Virtue, ever in extreme: 100 
Creation’s monarch to himself a slave, 


And Man immortal only in the grave ! 
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Mark this array of misery, pain, and sin; 
Think you God made it, or man brought it in? 
If God a chaos such as this could frame, 

My Devil and your God are much the same ; 
But if from us the hideous rout began, 


I seek no farther for the fall of man. 


It little matters what from Eden hurl’d— 
Figure, or fact; an apple, or a world. 
With signs and symbols others may be smitten, 
I always read my Bible as ’tis written : 
A. golden rule from heresy to ’scape, 
When some would prove the serpent was an ape ’. 
Enough for knowledge is in this convey’d, 


That God created, and man disobey’d. 


Is there no hope? can nothing then regain 
Our former innocence, nor cleanse our stain ? 
Has the one taste of that forbidden tree 


Lost all that are, and have been, and shall be ? 
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Useless the piety whose hand adorns 

With costly wreaths the gilded altar’s horns: 
Vain the rich pomp of sacrificial show, 

Vain all the blood which can from heifers flow: 
From purer springs the saving virtue glides, 
And God atonement from himself provides ; 


His one oblation all our loss supplies, 


The cross our altar, Christ our sacrifice ! 
Bred in this faith, Oh, let it-guard me still, 
Watch o’er my heart, and regulate my will! 130 


Keep me alike from either false extreme, 
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The sceptic’s torpor, or the zealot’s dream ! 


Let not my stubborn pride refuse to bend 
To truths I was not meant to comprehend ; 
Nor let the Reason, form’d to be my guide, 


To hot-brain’d fancies e’er be misapplied ! 


So fram’d our holy temple rose on high, 


Purg’d from the foulness of the Papal sty. 
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Faith’s living rock its ample base supplied, 

And Love and Hope supported either side: 140 
Just rules of noblest art adorn’d its face, 

Each part was symmetry, the whole was grace. 

No glittering front, in gaudy taste design’d, 

Conceal’d some rottenness which lurk’d behind : 

No dark pollution, in recesses pil’d, 

Its ill-according majesty defil’d. 

There letter’d priests, with firm, but sober zeal, 

Held up the book of life, and broke its seal : 

The veil which dimm’d and shadow’d God withdrew, 
And pour’d our ark’s full glories on the view. 150 
Then Nebo bow’d, then stoop’d reluctant Bel, 

And prostrate Dagon’s broken image fell 8 ; 

Crowds to their Maker’s open courts repair, 


No more a den of thieves, but house of pray’r. 


Fix’d on this rock, for ever might it brave 
The floods which threaten, and the winds which rave: 
But treacherous arts with baffled force combine, 


And those who cannot storm, may undermine. 
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Skilled in this secret, now the rabble rout 
Howls round the pale, and ravages without ; 160 
And the sick flock, which daily grows more thin, 


Bears witness of some “ privy paw” within 9. 
yp 


Time was, and pity tis such times are fled, . 
When none explained the Scriptures but who read ; 
Another rule our wiser moderns teach, 

What matters reading >—They profess to preach. 
All are expounders now, and children prate, 
Where grey-beard wisdom us’d to hesitate . 

And teening misses, for a day-school prize, 
Transpose the types, and mar the prophecies. 170 
But little needs there for a Churchman now, 

The classic guidance of the birchen bough ; 

But little needs there for a Clerk’s renown, 

The seven long years’ probation of the gown, 
And the close wooing Science made us pay, 

Tull Cam or Isis blazon’d us M. A. 

Ah! how unfitting for more saintly ken, 


This carnal scholarship of worldly men "°! 
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Why waste our youth on learning, when we see 
All knowledge jumps to them, extempore ? 
Each pious ’prentice freely may dispense 
Salvation, licens’d now for eighteen-pence ; 
And should devotion tempt him from his awl, 


He'll get his orders, if he gets his call. 


With what presumption this empiric tribe 
All disagree, and yet must all prescribe ! 
So body-quacks delude the gaping throng, 
Right, but in calling one another wrong *’. 


Truth is but one, the focus of the mind, 


Heat, flame, and radiance, in a point combin’d ; 


But Error, glittering with unsteady blaze, 
Splits the diverging beam ten thousand ways. 
Each sect, united ’gainst the Church alone, 
Deals some specific nostrum of its own; 
Varies the mixture and the dose at will, 


And shews how many means there are to kill. 
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On strong digestions one professor tries 

Fumes which transport, and gas which mystifies ; 
Or, for a valetudinarian soul, 

Strong cordial drops, which cherish and console ; 


Sermons for them whose weakness needs repose, 


And glowing hymns to waken such as doze. 
Another gives you, proud to pay his court, 
Some Bible-meeting’s neatly stitch’d report ; 
Where, by the doctors cunningly devis’d, 
Cases and cures are yearly advertis’d ; 

Or asks, however low your purse, and spare is, 


Your mite to furnish slops for missionaries. 


Within some tavern, whose presiding dame 
Their worships license to a year’s good fame, 
Where two small chambers into one combine, 
Reeking with smoke, and fumes of yester wine,— 
Or where at each assize the sessions-hall 


Gladdens the county with its law and ball, 
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Where wretches hear at morn their gibbet doom, 
And nymphs at night are waltzing round the room ; 
Here, in full cry together blatant, run 
A deep-mouth’d pack of every creed, or none. 

The motley offspring of a common sire, 

Baptists, and Arians, and Seceders dire ; 220 
Fierce Independents, whose ambition crost, 

Like Satan’s, hates the kingdom it has iost ; 
Churchmen, who fain would work their church’s fall, 
And those who never bow’d to church at all; 

Sure of their salvation, such as labour 

With most officious pains to save their neighbour ; 

The hollow friend, and unsuspected foe, 

And all who dare not what they would be, shew. 

Here cold Socinus, with his cunning turns, 

Swindling salvation from the God he spurns ; 230 
There Calvin, haughty with predestin’d stride, 

And sullen grin of self-elected pride ; 

And last, regardless be they right or wrong, 
The fools who always multiply a throng. 
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Around on cushion’d forms the movers sit, 
While barer benches stimulate the pit ; 

And rang’d aloft, in rich and beauteous store, 
Bright eyes rain influence on the crowded floor : 
Well knows the Saint how female arts prevail *— 


Without the ladies, Heaven itself must fail ! 240 


Now lift the curtain—nothing need be chane’d, 
The strings are fasten’d, and the puppets rane’d ; 
Plann’d are the bows, the pauses, and the starts, 

And cast the characters, and conn’d the parts. 

First, like the Prologue of some Attic scene, 

Rises the chairman, slow, and grave of mien; 

Content the plot and persons to unfold, 

And bid them see—what soon they shall behold. 

Next, strong in hmbs, and brawny-knit of frame, 

Some stuttering German, with a sounding name, 250 
Rumbles, and vomits his unmeaning note, 


A wordy flood which struggles in his throat ; 
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A sea of consonants in rugged trim, 

Where vowels, thinly scatter’d, sk or swim}, 

He tells, what grace the Gentiles shall imbibe, 

If they and theirs but largely will subscribe: 

How, through their bounty, missions have been sent 
To all remoter villages in Kent"; 

And in the next report he hopes to state, 


Whitechapel’s self is made regenerate ! 


Unus’d to public speaking and display, 
Some modest youth then tries his first essay ; 
Smoothly and sweet his honey’d accents flow, 
His lips are faltering, and his tone is low; 
His looks ingenuous “ gentle Pity” win, 

And “ gentle Pity” wakes her nearest kin ©: 
The soft contagion strikes the yielding fair, 
And doubtful sighs their certain zeal declare ; 
Till, as at last the lessening stream subsides, 
And the brisk nonsense into nothing glides, 
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Some raptur’d zany claps his hands, and cries, 


** A god again hath taught us from the skies !” 


Zach has his portion ere the scene be clos’d, 
And Peter seconds that which Paul propos’d : 
One puts the question, others grant assent, 
This names a patron, that a president ; 
One hands the poor-man’s penny box around, 
One chuckles o’er a more substantial pound ; 
This votes their holy homage to the fair, 
This thanks the landlord, that approves the chair; 280 
The many shout Hosanna to the cause, 


And swell the Christian clamour of applause ! 


Oh! were this all! did juggles such as these 
Alone inform us of our sore disease '°, 
Folly, like heady beer, must find a vent, 
And heat, we know, by nature will ferment. 
But would you see what heavier ills abound, 


Walk with a parish priest his daily round. 
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in yonder garret, whose abode of pain 

By four steep flights of winding steps you gain ; 
Where, on its single hinge, without a bar, 

The crazy door for ever stands ajar ; 

And to the window’s broken frame assign’d, 

A rug excludes the light, but not the wind; 
Around bare walls, perhaps once whiten’d, show 
All the foul stains which damp and dirt bestow ; 
And from the roof ’twere hopeless now to mend, 
Unwholesome dews with every shower descend : 
There, on his pallet, some poor being thrown, 
Watches for death, unheeded and alone ; 
Without one hand his drooping lids to close, 


One breast to pity or partake his woes, 


One voice, whose cheering accents might assuage 


The griefs of penury, disease, and age ; 
Whence should a wretch like this refuse to die ? 


What to such lifeless life can be his tie 17? 
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Long has he learnt—what years like his must lend— 


The bitter lesson, Man was not his friend: 
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And taught the Saviour came but to destroy: 
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Yet other countries may with hope be trod, 

And all his burdens rested on his God. 310 
Void of offence of dark and deeper hue, 

Some natural frailties struck him in review; 

And these, with penitence and faith sincere, 

He humbly whisper’d to his Maker’s ear. 

Yet tis not now the fever’s flush which speaks 

In signs of living flame upon his cheeks ; 

Tis not the bodily disease which ploughs 

Convulsive furrows on his throbbing brows. 

No! ’tis the soul’s worse agony which tries 

His bosom strings, and flashes from his eyes ; 320 
And clenches fast his hand, as he would strive 

With fancied fiends who drag him down alive. 

Some fierce and gloomy zealot has been there, 

And cloge’d his feeble spirit with despair ; 

With garbled Gospel and perverted text, 

And scripture strangely to his turn perplext, 


Chang’d into threats the tidings of great joy, 
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Yell’d out perdition in his phrenzied ears, 

And made his heart the very hell he fears. 330 
Oh! if there yet be time, some balm convey 

Ere yet his tortur’d soul shall pass away ; 

Heaven will be merciful to faults like thine ; 


Think upon God—** He dies, and makes no sign!®!” 


N ext try the pulpit ;—but enough of these, 
I'll sketch a portrait which is sure to please :— 
Mine be the man whose doctrine pure and sound, 
No tropes distract, no metaphors confound ; 

So plain, the simplest understand and love, 

So just, the wisest cannot but approve: 340 
Who with a keen, but nicely judging art, 

Steals to the bosom and unlocks the heart ; 

And holds a mirror up where each may see 

Both what he is and what he ought to be. 

Not his the text which language overpowers, 


Like some old sampler border’d round with flowers ; 
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Where holy truths in measur’d periods shine, 

And scripture stares to see itself so fine. 

Not his the saintly leer, the well smooth’d band, 

And the coy whiteness of a half shewn hand ; 350 
The lengthen’d tone, the modulated clause, 

The dull, unmeaning energy of pause ; 

The lifted eye, the slyly stolen look, 

And all the frauds of preaching without. book. 

Who never puts his Bible out of joint, 

To try his skill on some disputed point ; 

Nor starts a doubt, to prove he can unravel, 

While some his answer catch, but all his cavil. 

Christ is his stem, and would we win the skies, 

He shews what branches upon Him must rise; 360 
No barren faith, uncultur’d into fruit ; 

No sapless virtue, void of strength and root : 

Vain all that either by itself can do, 

The Christian moralist must join the two. 

He, when he chides, affectionate and mild, 


Like some fond parent o’er a truant child, 
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With mercy tempers every sound of fear, 

And wins to penitence the slowest ear. 

Yet far less prompt to chasten than console, 

Like Hermon’s dew, his words refresh the soul ; 370 
Quench the parch’d lips of him who burns within, 

And slake the fever of remember’d sin. 

How must we joy in such a man to find 

His life a comment with his faith combin’d ! 

How pleas’d the bard of 'Twit’nam would have seen 


His sharp-edg’d satire blunted by—a Dean '*! 


Safe is our Church while such as these remain, 
And all my fears, you promise me, are vain ; 
Soon may we tell the mouths of Nile—look round ™, 
And mark how many such as these are found! 380 
Harder the task to number those unclean 
Who leap the pale at once, or crawl between ; 
The busy foes each passing hour presents, 


To summon Israel to her leaguer’d tents ; 
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The self-stil’d Serious, who to swell their band 
With one new convert, compass sea and land 2! ; 
Harder to count the beasts who whet their fang 
Where’er our vineyard’s tempting clusters hang, 
Grin round it’s venerable fence, and press 


To make our Eden one rude wilderness. 390 


Not such the visions which in earlier days 
The sacred charge I long’d for us’d to raise ; 
Not such the dreams you shar’d, for known to you 
The tranquil future which my fancy drew, 
And all the vivid images of joy 
Which throng’d my beating bosom while a boy: 
Then for these hours I panted, fram’d my plan 
Of after life, and wish’d to be a man. 
Methought some village home—like that dear spot 
Which held me then—might sometime be my lot; 400 
Free from the din of town, yet not so far 


That any friend might fancy it a bar: 
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My house, a cot—as cottages are now, 

Some little glebe for pasture, and a cow; 
Hedges of living quick, a yew alcove”, 

Tall elms, bright apples, and a poplar grove. 
A smiling country, and a civil squire, 

Who thought the labourer worthy of his hire ; 
Half of my dues without a curse could spare, 
Nor storm’d if now and then I kill’d a hare. 
And when the sabbath’s holy feast was spread, 
A ready flock, and willing to be fed, 

Who lik’d their Parson better than the next, 


And not too often carried home my text: 


At the church-porch, with frocks and faces clean, 


A row to greet me, as I pass’d between ; 


And bows of rustic courtesy, to tell 


They humbly hop’d that Madam too was well: 


For by my side I pictur’d one to make 
All that I lov’d, more lovely for her sake ; 
One whom my soul was fashion’d to adore ; 


What Psyche is—I could not picture more. 
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Such still the lot I covet,—nor repine 

If Heaven in wisdom choose not to assion,— 

So might I wear away my coming time, 

Stain’d with no blacker sins than sins of rhyme ; 

To wandering sheep the fold of Life display, 

Nor, tending others, lose myself the way. 

And when mine own green turf above me spread, 

Some abler Pastor lays me with the dead, 430 
This be my record; “ Sober, not austere, 


** A Churchman, honest to his Church, lies here: 
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Content to tread where wiser feet had trod, 
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He lov’d establish’d modes of serving God, 
Preach’d from a pulpit rather than a tub, 


‘“ And gave no guinea to a Bible Club.” 
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Note 1. 


Tue fate of the author of Douglas is well known, It may 
be asserted of Churchill, and I fear with too much truth, 
that his habits were those of extreme profligacy; but his 
vices would have been forgotten long ago, if his distinguished 


talents had not kept their memory alive. 
<¢ The evil that men do lives after them, 
The good is oft interred with their bones.” 


Note 2. 


Such was the disclosure of the unity of the Deity made at 
the Eleusinian mysteries, at least if we believe the fragment 
preserved by Clemens Alexandrinus and Eusebius to be part 


of the hymn sung during the celebration of them : 
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arparirov. MOYTNON NESOPA KOZMOIO ANAKTA, 

EIS A’EST’, AYTOTENHS, ENOL EKPONA TIANTA 
TETYKTAI. Hie Ten. 


1 quote from Warburton (note to book ii, sect. iv. D. L.) to 
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NOTES. 


whom I am perhaps indebted for the first suggestion of the 
preceding lines. 


Note 3. 


“* And this unpolish’d rugged verse I chose, 
As fittest for discourse, and nearest prose.” 


Drypven, Religio Laict, ad fin. 


Faerie Queen, Book I. Canto II. St. 40. and Book I. Canto 
VIII. St. 46, &c. 


Note 5. 


“* For what man is he that can know the council of God? 
or who can think what the will of the Lord is? For the 
thoughts of mortal men are miserable, and our devices are 
but uncertain, For the corruptible body presseth down the 
soul, and the earthly tabernacle weigheth down the mind 
that museth upon many things. And hardly do we find the 
things that are before us: but the things thaf are in Heaven 
who hath searched out ?”—Wisdom of Solomon, ix. 13—16. 


Note 6. 


** Introducitur ecclesiz asinus animal, sed stolidus, volens 
caudam aliam, & ampliorem quam natura contulerit, contra 
naturam stbi inseri,”—Speculum Stultorum. MS. Hlarl, 2422. 


NOTES. 


Note 7. 


If the reader would pursue this truly edifying subject still 
farther, I must refer him to a work which I do not intend to 


read myself, a new translation of the Bible by a Dr. Clark. 


(cujus gradus ?) 


Note 8. 


Whatever these lines may be thought to imply, I am very 


far from an Iconoclastes at heart. 
much 1 would give to relodge the saints which the Reforma- 


Iam afraid to say how 


tion unniched, particularly as the wisdom of Parliament is 


now called upon to declare that image worship is not 


idolatry. 


Note 9. 


«© Besides what the grim wolf with privy paw 
Daily devours apace.”’—Lycidas. 


Note 10. 


The reverend father Petroni, an evangelical personage of 
the fourteenth century, very nearly produced a most fearful 
reformation in Boccaccio by arguments of this kind. He had 
never seen him, but he despatched a brother Carthusian to 
say that if he did not speedily amend his life and writings, 
«¢ qui sont des instrumens dont le diable se sert pour attirer 
les hommes dans ses pieges, les exciter au peché de la chair, 


& accelerer la depravation des moeurs,” if he did not re- 
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nounce “‘ la poesie & les lectures profanes,”’ God had ex- 
pressly revealed to him, through a vision of his Son, that he 
(Boccaccio) had but a short time to live, and would be 
speedily transferred to eternal punishment. Boccaccio was 
so terrified by this denunciation that in the first impulse of 
terror he resolved to burn all his books; this, however, was 
too much for the second thoughts of so hearty a Bibliomaniac, 
and he wrote to offer his friend Petrarch the refusal of his 
library, As J have not Petrarch’s letters by me, I must give 
his manly answer in the translation of De Saade, from whom 
I derive the story. After impugning the reality of the vision, 
he proceeds as follows: ‘‘ Je sais par experience combien les 
Jettres humaines peuvent contribuer 4 donner des notions 
justes, 4 rendre un homme eloquent, 4 perfectionner les 
moeurs, &, qui plus est, a defendre notre religion. S’il n’est 
pas permis de lire les poctes & les auteurs payens parce qu’ils 
ne parlent pas de Jesus Christ, qu’ils ne connoissent pas, a 
plus forte raison doit il ¢tre defendu de lire les heretiques qui 
combattent sa doctrine? C’est cependant ce qui font avec 
soin les defenseurs de la foi. _I en est des lettres humaines 
comme de certains alimens solides qui nourissent bien un 
homme qui a.l’estomac bon, & fatiguent un estomac foible, 
qui ne peut pas les digerer. Telle lecture utile & salutaire 
pour un esprit sain, est un poison pour un esprit foible. Je 
sais bien qu’on peut se sanctifier sans les lettres; nous en 
avons plusieurs exemples ; mais je sais aussi qu’elles ne sont 
pas un obstacle a la sainteté, comme on voudroit le faire 
croire. 11 ya plusieurs routes pour arriver au ciel, longues 
& courtes, claires & obscures, hautes & basses ; ignorance est 
la route qui prennent les paresseux; les sciences peuvent 
produire autant de saints que l'ignorance, & il faut bien se 
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garder de comparer une devotion ignorante 4 une pieté 


eclairée.”—Memoires pour la Vie de Petrarque, vol. iii. 
p. 600. 


Note 11. 


‘* A cloud indeed of authors, both for their number and 
the variety of their opinions; the most of them covering 
rather than discovering the truth (which can be but one), 
and more to be believed in their confuting others than in 
proving their own assertions.”—Purcuas. Pil, 1. 2. 


Note 12. 


Human nature is always the same: if Strabo had lived in 
the nineteenth century he need not have altered the following 
passage in his 7th book: | ; | 

Arayres yap Tyg deioidasmovias apynyous o1ovras rag yuvas- 
Has auras Ce nat Tous avOpas MponadouyTas T00S THS EmimAEoy 
Vegumeias Tuy Sewy, nar eopras, nar worviaonous' omavioy de 
EITIS GYD Kad aUToY Cwy EULloKETal ToLOUTOS. 


Note 13. 


“* Apparent rari nantes in gurgite vasto.”’ 


Note 14. 


I do not know whether their benevolent exertions have yet 
extended to the county of Kent, but I myself saw bills pla- 
D 
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carded on the walls about twelve months since, from ‘‘ a so- 
ciety for propagating the Gospel in the remote villages of the 
county of Surry.” My brother poetasters will understand that 
it is rhyme alone which has led me into this topographical 


inaccuracy. 


Note 15. 


Every body knows what “ gentle pity’’ is akin to. 


Note 16. 


«« Atque utinam his potius nugis tota illa dedisset 
Tempora sevitiz: claras quibus abstulit urbi, 


Illustresque animas impune, & vindice nullo.” 
Juv. IV. ad finem. 


Note 17. 


——wg ELOY 0 MEAAWY 
Bios ov Biwros. 
O:d. ext Koawyw. 1689. 


Note 18. 


Henry VI. Part IT.—Death of Cardinal Beaufort. 


Note 10. 


<< To rest the cushion and soft Dean invite, 


Who never mentions Hell to ears polite.” 
Port, Mor. Ess. IV. 150. 
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Note 20. 


“¢ Rari quippe boni: numerus vix est totidem, quot 
Thebarum porte, vel divitis ostia Nili.” 


JUVENAL XIII, 26, 


Note 21. 


** And that if one live well and virtuously, 
In way of grace like as he ought to go, 
The remanent assaile him with envy, 


And him oppresse with grievous payne of woe, 
Until he folowe like as the other do.’’ 


Barcray’s Ship of Fools, 256. b. 


Note 22. 


Puvavre, Zuverooiv, but no bad things any where. 


THE END. 
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Carlton Palace, Dec. 1, 1820. 


TO ALL OUR LOVING SUBJECTS 
AND COUNTRYMEN, 


HOWEVER EXALTED IN RANK OR HUMBLE IN STATION, 
THE KING 


Soends alike his most affectionate greeting. 


‘Tue liberty of the press does not permit to your 
King, the possibility of remaining ignorant of passing 
events, or unaffected by the public agitation: at one 
and the same time it conveys to me sentiments of 
satisfaction or grounds of complaint; the promised 
support of the constitutional, and the threat of the 
disaffected. My own conduct, the measures of my 
executive, the state of my kingdom, and the con- 
dition of my subjects, are placed before me in as 
many various, confused, and contradictory positions, 
as the greater or lesser degree of information, the 
rivalship of party, the animosity of prejudice, or 
the insidiousness of faction alternately suggest. » In 
this chaos of contrariety, to me the first great dif- 
ficulty is, to discover the truth; the next, so to 
manage the discovery, as to produce from it some 
sound and dispassionate course of action. 

This liberty of the press, in itself a great abstract 
good, capable alike of being converted into a bane 
or antidote; and, by discreet and conscientious 
management, capable also of promoting and effect- 
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ing immortal benefits to mankind, or inflicting upon 
them irremediable ills, keeps up at least a constant 
communication between us, depriving the courtier 
of the power of concealing from his Sovereign 
public opinion, and placing him within the effect 
of inquiry. With such a constant possibility of ex- 
planation, a Monarch may be misguided, but can- 
not be uninformed ; he may adopt decisive rules of 
government, but cannot remain ignorant of their 
effects. 

Although it is presumed that I become acquainted 
with political occurrences and opinions, solely 
through the channel of my _ official advisers, 
and can only constitutionally address my people 
through the regular organ of parliament, or of my 
council ; yet, at this momentous crisis, pregnant 
with evil to our common country, and to me so in- 
teresting as aman and a husband, but above all, as 
the inheritor of my Royal Father’s crown, the form 
and mode of this communication may stand shielded 
and excused, in the generally anomalous character 
of the circumstances to which.I shall hereafter 
advert: nor, on so singular an occasion, do I think 
it derogatory to the dignity of my exalted station, 
to attempt the dispersion of a mist, in which too 
many of my subjects have wandered, led on by a 
generous delusion. 

I will not accuse, I do not accuse, of disaffection 
either to my person or government, all who are ad- 
vocates for the cause of the Queen; for in that 
cause, I perceive plainly a variety of motives in 
activity ; inthe combination of those motives, dif- 
fering widely from each other, the immediate danger 
appears to consist: but it is also, from their dis- 
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cordance, that future tranquillity may be expected. 
lam persuaded that, could my subjects upon re- 
flection, be brought to consider the probability of 
my being an injured and calumniated Prince, they 
would abstain from further insult to the crown in- 
herited from Grorce tue Turrpv. I am also per- 
suaded that public opinion, although forced into 
extremes by the goadings of a portion of the daily 
press, alike unrestrained by truth, and as devoid 
of principle, as lost to the common civilities of so- 
ciety, would soon right itself; when a plain and 
simple narrative (such as any man of reasonable 
mind might comprehend) should supersede the dis- 
torted and tortured facts which have lately pre- 
occupied too greata part of the nation. 

So many years have elapsed since the period of 
my unhappy marriage, that it may not be inexpedient 
(indeed, it appears absolutely necessary, in order 
to develope certain springs of action) to recall the 
times and circumstances in which, and by which, 
this event was produced. 

The French Revolution was at its height; the 
Royal Family of France had been murdered ; Hol- 
land had imbibed the revolutionary mania, and the 
Stadtholder had fled to this protecting country ; at 
home, a traitorous spirit was actively at work ; trials 
for high treason had served only to increase the in- 
solence of faction, and foster rebellion; Ireland 
was on the verge of open revolt: and every politi- 
cal appearance threatened an attempt upon the con- 
stitution of these realms; a dreadful war was raging: 
yet, amidst and in the face of all these evils, it was 
the wish of my Royal Father to strengthen the suc- 
cession to the throne of these realms; and the more 
RB 2 
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especially, as my royal brother of York had been 
married four years, without the expectation of a 
family. No moment could be less auspicious than 
the one chosen. My own inclination was averse toa 
marriage of expediency ; nor need I tell my subjects 
under what disadv antages a Prince of the Royal 
Family labours, and more especially the heir-appa- 
rent born in the kingdom, in a chance for matrimo- 
nial happiness ; and for myself, confined by the laws 
of my country within the limits of the realm, I could 
never hope to lead my countrymen to the field of 
battle, in her just wars, or extend my sphere of use- 
ful acquirement, by foreign travels, and the personal 
examination of the customs, manners, and govern- 
ment of other countries. Of the character of their 
princes and courtiers, I could only learn by inter- 
mediate report. 

Debarred thus from active employment, and des- 
tined to pass my time in royal idleness, surrounded 
with pleasures at every step, and captivated with 
beauty, it would not be the most difficult enigma to 
solve, how I became thoughtlessly extravagant. 
Notwithstanding I had experienced the generosity 
of my countrymen, when twenty-four years of age; 
yet, in nine years after, my debts became again the 
object of serious consideration. In the midst ofa 
war then raging, expensive beyond all former pre- 
cedent, and with no-glimpse of termination; when 
monarchy throughout Europe was threatened with 
annihilation, some powerful and unanswerable mo- 
tive, or some important and ostensible good, could 
alone justify the minister of the day, in applying to 
parliament for the payment of the debts of an ex- 
travagant Prince, for such [ acknowledge myself to 
have been. 
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The justification of the measure was found to be 
in my marriage. 

The nation most generously paid my debts, made 
provision for such marriage, and 1 became an ez- 
pedient party to the contract. For me there was no 
escape; the interest of my creditors demanded 
such sacrifice; a sacrifice of which my heart could 
only appreciate the extent. 

But, although the match was forced, and 1 was 
left (unlike my subjects) to no voluntary choice, I 
had still a right to expect in a Princess of exalted 
ancestry, and one previously allied to me by re- 
lationship, a female of chaste person and uncon- 
taminated taste. 

But the morning which dawned on the consum- 
mation of this marriage, witnessed its virtual dis- 
solution. 

Our daughter, the lamented Princess Charlotte, 
the child of a fond and admiring nation, was born 
precisely at the moment prescribed by nature. 

Of the causes which Jed to this immediate se- 
paration, which however was for a time most care- 
fully concealed; and concealed, I trust, from no 
ungenerous feeling on my part, it does not belong 
to me to detail the explanation. But who beside 
ourselves was interested in it? Surely the family 
of the illustrious female in auestion! Did they 
complain? Did they remonstrate? Did they de- 
mand a restitution of conjugal rights between us? 
Did they interfere to conciliate, to palliate, to ex- 
plain? Never. By their silence, then, was I justi- 
fied in requiring at a proper moment, a more openly 
avowed separation. The first wrong was done to me. 
The situation in’ which my Royal Father was 
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placed towards us both, was one of peculiar de- 
licacy, and requires your particular attention. In- 
dependently of his own good and well-intentioned 
motives, he could not but feel that I had sacrificed 
my happiness to obedience to his will, and to those 
urgent and pressing political influences which di- 
rected that will. To him, therefore, it must have 
been painful to find, that all chance of connubial 
connexion was destroyed as soon as formed; it 
{uust also have been painful to him to know, that in 
commanding my marriage, he had (however un- 
intentionally) clogged my high station with a source 
of constant anxiety and unceasing misrepresenta- 
tion. Again: as towards the then Princess of 
Wales, his late Majesty, my revered Father and 
King, could not but have felt, that a marriage so 
brought about at his urgent desire, and enforced 
upon one positive condition, called forth from him 
more especially every increased attention towards 
the illustrious female whom he had introduced into 
the country; nor could this fatherly attention be 
otherwise than the more marked and decisive, on 
account of the relationship of that illustrious female 
in question to the then Queen of these realms. His 
most sacred Majesty was thus doubly and peculiarly 
bound to the protection of the interests of this illustri- 
ous female, as wellas toa gentlemanly forbearance to- 
wards a son, through his influence so unexpectedly, 
so unusually, and I may add, so unhappily, circum- 
stanced. This line of nice distinction and difficult con- 
duct, so honourably and so nobly adhered to by his 
late Majesty, led to the erroneous supposition, that 
my honoured and royal parent and myself were at 
variance uvon this important occasion: but such 
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was not in the slightest degree the fact; the subject 
was, as it were, interdicted mutually from our con- 
ferences and meetings, and I always honoured my 
royal parent the more highly for the motives which 
influenced and marked out the line of conduct he 
felt himself peculiarly called upon to adopt. His 
aim was, to soften by every means of alleviation in 
his power the situation of the Princess; but, at tae 
same time, he was left without cause of accusation 
against his son’s early determination. 

Having rested the propriety of my conduct upon 
the silence of the relatives of the Princess, on an 
occasion when silence on their part could only have 
been imposed by a knowledge of the means of jus- 
tification; and having discovered the principle which 
generosity and hospitality dictated to my late Father 
and King in his conduct towards the Princess, lnow 
refer to a letter, dated Windsor Castle, April 30, 
1796; which letter has been termed, insolently, un- 
justifiably, and almost traitorously, a letter of license. 

“It was always competent for the Princess of Wales 
to demand from me, if she felt herself so justified, the 
restitution of her conjugal rights.’ That a female 
of her lofty daring should not have taken such a step, 
admits a very strong argument in favour of the re- 
tiring husband ; at all events, it allows of the infer- 
ence, that there wasa domestic and personal cause for 
separation, to which the parties mutually consented. 

This letter of the 30th of April, above alluded to, 
may be considered as containing the terms of our 
separation. On this letter, which evidently refers 
to former conferences and previous communications, 
and was written to the Princess at her own request, 
I have but one observation to make, namely,— 
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‘That pending the arrangement for an open and 
avowed separation, the then Princess of Wales, 
through the medium of Lady Cholmondeley, re- 
quired that the separation should be final and conclusive, 
as to any future particular intercourse, and not to be re- 
newed at any period, even though our child the Princess 
Charlotte should die.” To this proposition I assented ; 
by this proposition I have abided, and ever will 
abide. It is an extra proposition emanating from 
the Queen; it contains her own terms. 

From the moment of this open and avowed separa- 
tion, rendered perpetual by the proposition of her 
Royal Highness; I can call herself and the kingdom 
to witness, whether any thing has been withheld 
from the personal accommodation of the Princess of 
Wales? Whether a suitable establishment, regu- 
Jated by herself, was not provided for her comfort ? 
Whether I ever interfered with her arrangements, 
her society, or her social convenience; in short, I 
boldly challenge my people to the proof, whether I 
had ever been guilty of any step, directly, or indi- 
rectly, to break in upon that arrangement of tran- 
quillity, and comfortable society, which was the 
basis of our mutual separation. 

This separation between the Princess and myself, 
partook not in its origin, of the smallest political mix- 
ture ; it was purely an unhappy but unavoidable do- 
mestic occurrence, of which the good mannersof both 
parties might have softened the effect : and in which, 
Strict propriety of conduct, such as befitted the 
second lady in the land, might have commanded my 
respect; though an insurmountable obstacle was Op- 
posed to any further feeling. During this separation, 
the Princess of Wales possessed the most uncon- 
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trolled choice and command of her own household; 
she was mistress of her own conduct; wasstill the wife 
of the heir-apparent to the throne, and mother of the 
heiress presumptive. The Princess must have been 
aware of the superior legal responsibility attached to 
the high and important rank she held in the empire; 
and the peculiarity of her situation demanded a 
greater degree of discretion; painful and singular 
as was that situation, it was one in which the Prin- 
cess might have shone with additional splendour, had 
she maintained a dignified and elegant association. 

I am charged by the giddy press and the partisans 
of the Queen, with having, upon all occasions, be- 
sieged her with spies and suborned traducers. 

At the period of this separation in 1796, the then 
Princess of Wales surrounded herself, not with any 
friends of mine, but with an establishment of her 
own choice. But suppose, for argument sake, this 
false assertion to be true; how completely useless 
would have been the office of those spies and tale- 
bearers, had the conduct of her Royal Highness 
given no grounds for their occupation! In such a 
case, the more closely her Royal Highness had been 
watched, the more spotless, chaste and unquestion- 
able would her conduct have appeared. Ought it, 
under any circumstances, even of presumed agegra- 
vation, to have been otherwise ? 

I approach now the period of the first investigation 
of 1806, which took place ten years after the separa- 
tion ; and which carried back its research four years 
from the date of its report. The very circumstance, 
that it became necessary to trace through several 
years the conduct of her Royal Highness, allows me 
fairly to assert that which was the fact; namely, 
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that it was not until after tale upon tale had been 
in wide circulation for a long period ; nor until those 
reports assumed the threatening character of high 
treason, that I determined to advise with a retired 
Lord Chancellor on the measures necessary to be 
adopted.” Had I been actuated by the foul spirit 
attributed to me, I had at that moment an opportu- 
nity of gratifying such revenge, by demanding a 
public trial instead of a private investigation. The 
base political purposes to which the privacy of that 
proceeding was subsequently applied, might almost 
tempt me to regret that I had not done so: yet I 
do not regret it, since the motive was (even at the 
very moment of an inquiry becoming legally expe- 
dient) to shield the object of it as much as possible 
from publicity, I might almost say, to accommodate 
her acquittal. Upon this occasion, the reputation 
and character of those eminent noblemen, Lords 
Erskine, Spencer, Grenville, and Ellenborough, 
must first be destroyed, before I can be charged 
with provoking an unnecessary inquiry into the exist- 
ence of circumstances which had long been circu- 
lating through every rank of society, which were at 
the time generally believed to be true, or enveloped 
in a mystery far removed from that absence of all 
doubtful and suspicious appearances, which should 
characterize the conduct of a Princess of Wales. 
On this occasion, the same honourable feelings 
which had invariably guided the conduct of my 
Royal Father and King, inclined him still to shield 
and protect her Royal Highness, and to place the 
least culpable interpretation upon the circumstances 
of that mysterious case. It was the same generous 
feeling which induced my Royal Father to adopt, as 
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a previous step, my proposal of a private and confi- 
dential inquiry, in a matter, where less considerate 
conduct might, at once, have transferred the cause 
of offence to a public tribunal. Throughout the 
whole of this affair, her Royal Highness was treated 
with a delicacy suitable to the peculiarity of her 
situation, to which every, and the most generous, 
consideration was paid. Her Royal Highness was 
aware of it, and at the moment felt herself so treated. 
Did I, upon this occasion, dissent from the line 
of conduct recommended to be pursued? No. 
Did I interfere with the duties of the noble lords 
commissioners upon the occasion? No. Did J, as 
a husband, cease to perform the terms of separa- 
tion, even after the imperious necessity which had 
devolved upon me as Prince of Wales, of requir- 
ing indemnity for the succession to the throne? 
No. I assert, that in the conflicting duties imposed 
upon me as a husband, and as Prince of Wales, that 
when the admonition of my royal parent was deem- 
ed sufficient for the occasion, I acquiesced. Nor, 
on a subsequent occasion, did I hesitate to pay the 
debts of the illustrious person in question, in her 
character of my wife. Nay more, I carried still 
further the spirit of conciliation, and proof of my 
acquiescence in the result of such investigation, by 
the subsequent advance to honour and distinction 
of one of the parties implicated criminally in the 
charge against the then Princess of Wales. I am, 
therefore, on that occasion, the avowed approver of 
the result of the inquiry; and stand convicted, 
either of being regardless of my own honour, or of 
being satisfied that the accusation was over- 
strained. 
Before I dismiss this part of my letter, I would 
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direct the attention of my subjects and countrymen 
to the rigour of the law, applicable to the wife of 
the heir-apparent to the throne. An error which, 
in any female of less distinguished rank, is merely 
a civil injury, in the wife of the Prince of Wales ts 
a crime against the nation. ‘The mere act of offence 
is in both cases alike; but in the one may be at- 
tended with the last penalty, that of death. ff, 
therefore, in any proceedings connected with the 
case of a prince of Wales, there appears a greater 
measure of legal harshness, to which our moral feel- 
ings are opposed, it should be remembered, that the 
anomaly is created by the statutes of the realm. | 
made not the law for myself. 

When the Princess of Wales had received the ad- 
monitory letter of 1806, no complaint at the time 
was made by her, either against its justice, or the 
mode in which the inquiry had been conducted. It 
was reserved to revive the painful subject seven 
years after its occurrence; and to attack the pro- 
ceedings, as well as the intermediate restraint which 
had been imposed on the intercourse of the Princess 
with our daughter, in a letter dated early in 1813, 
addressed to me as Regent of these United King- 
doms. That letter, as containing a matter of com- 
plaint deserving of inquiry, was submitted, without 
regard to the personally offensive remarks contain- 
ed in it, to several dignitaries of the church and of 
the law. Upon this second report, the restriction 
alluded to was still continued, and the aspersions 
cast upon the testimony of certain witnesses con- 
nected with the inquiry of 1806, were pronounced 
to be wholly groundless, and without the slightest sup- 
port of Proof. 


It is important for me to draw your attention to 
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the circumstance, that the two reports were drawn 
up by noblemen of differing political sentiments, 
accustomed to constant parliamentary opposition ; 
if therefore from such an ordeal, the proceedings of 
1806 have escaped censure, and consequently be- 
came stamped with a character of fair and impartial 
justice, I have a right to demand, and do demand, a 
full and complete acquittal from all those false and 
unprincely motives, by which my conduct has been 
stigmatized ; I plead guilty only of one motive, 
‘That of preserving to my daughter her rights, 
and protecting the purity of succession to the throne 
of my ancestors.” 

Hiad the result of this second report, produced by 
a set of political reasoners wholly opposed to the 
first commissioners, varied from the report of such 
commissioners; had it brought home to the witnesses 
upon the former occasion, any charge of perjury, or 
have elicited any trace of unworthy motive, or cor- 
ruptly contrived evidence; it would have been my 
unavoidable duty as Regent, and the office most 
pleasing to me as a husband and man, to have re- 
vived that inquiry, and have punished the guilty 
participators in it; and besides, it was at all times 
open to the Princess to bring her accusers before the 
tribunals of her country. Unless, therefore, every 
principle of civilized conduct has been violated by 
me, and I alone have proceeded upon impulses dif- 
ferent from all mankind, surely, on my own account, 
I must have rejoiced at any elucidation which had 
sprung up, had it been only for the mere selfish pur- 
pose of wiping from myself the mortification of such 
recorded aspersions. Was it to be supposed, that I 
should tamely cover myself with the mantle of my 
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own shame, could I have had it in my power to 
destroy every thread of the garment? I should 
have deserved the scorn of the age, and ill merited 
the allegiance of my father’s subjects, could I have 
hesitated one moment in following the minutest ray 
which might detect the mystery of 1806, and com- 
pletely clear her Royal Highness from those 
charges. 

But from the date of this letter in 1813, the whole 
transaction, which had hitherto been treated as a 
domestic difference, assumed on the part of the 
Princess of Wales a political aspect. To this point 
I shall subsequently refer; for the present, there, 
fore, I will pass on to the period of her departure to 
visit the continent. 

Upon this occasion, her Royal Highness ad- 
dressed her intentions to me, through the medium 
of the Earl of Liverpool, in a letter dated the 25th 
July, 1814, inwhich her Royal Highnessstatedas her 
first and her most urgent motive for wishing to re- 
tire to the continent, “the restoration of tranquillity 
to my mind.” Her Royal Highness then goes on to 
complain of theindignities and mortification to which 
she had been exposed, by being withheld from re- 
ceiving her nearest relations, and the most intimate 
friends of the late Duke of Brunswick, her father ; 
and alludes to the rupture of the proposed alliance 
between our daughter, the Princess Charlotte, and 
the Prince of Orange. Her Royal Highness also 
pointing out her route, states that she intends to re- 
turn to Brunswick her native country, and with a de- 
gree of uncertainty adds, she may afterwards travel 
into Italy and Greece, and proposes certain ar- 
rangements as to the disposition of her private pro- 


perty. Toall these points I subjoin the reply as 
transmitted through my prime minister, with this 
one observation, that Lord Liverpool does not silent- 
ly pass over the circumstance of her Royal High- 
ness possessing apartments in a royal palace, (to 
which her Royal Highness makes no allusion in her 
“leiter,) but absolutely states, that such apartments 
will still be retained for the use of her Royal High- 
ness; thus, if any conscious doubts had existed in 
the mind of the Princess, and this omission was 
intended to draw from me any expression as to the 
length of her stay on the continent, or whether I 
considered that the departure of the Princess was 
intended to be permanent, such doubts are clearly 
removed by the specific allusion of Lord Liverpool 
to those particular apartments in a royal palace, 
Her Royal Highness then leaves England by her 
own voluntary act, at her own express desire, re- 
taining by the avowed will of the Prince (acting on 
behalf of the King) a residence, to which, at any 
time, she might return. There is.also a second point 
in this letter of the Princess, on which I would 
make one short observation. Her Royal Highness, 
referring to the mode of disposal of part of her pro- 
perty, uses this expression: “The Princess of 
Wales hopes the Prince Regent will grant this 
favour, the last that she will solicit.” I ask, then, is 
this the language of a wife receiving injuries from a 
husband; or is it not characteristic of language from 
a wife to a husband who, though separated from that 
husband, had ever been accustomed to receive from 
him every favour and benefit which could with 
honour be granted? I subjoin the reply alluded to, 
as it corrects the political points contained in the 
letter of the Princess. 
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Letter of Lord Laverpool to the Princess of Wales, 
dated the 28th of July, 1814. 


‘‘ Lord Liverpool has had the honour to receive the letter of her 
Royal Highness. Having communicated it to the Prince Regent, he 
has ordered him to inform her Royal Highness that he can fave no 
objection to the intentions of her Royal Highness to effect the design 
which she announces to the Prince Regent, of returning to her 
native country, to visit her brother the Dake of Brunswick, assuring 
her, that the Prince Regent will never throw any obstacle in the way 
of lee present or future intentions as to the place where she may 
wish to reside. 

‘The Prince Regent leaves her Royal Highness at liberty to 
exercise her own discretion as to her abode in this country or on the 
continent, as it may be convenient to her. 

‘© Lord Liverpool i is also commanded, on the part of the Prince 
egent, to inform her Royal Highness, that he will not throw any 
obstacles in the way of the arrangements of her Royal Highness, 
whatever they may be, respecting the house at Blackheath, which 
belonged to the late Duchess of Brunswick, or the rest of the private 
property of her Roy ral Highness. But that, for reasons rather too 
long to explain, the Prince Regent will not permit the Princess 
Charlotte to be ranger of Gree nwich Park, or to occupy any of the 
houses at Blackheath, which her Royal Highness has hitherto 
occupied. 

** Lord Liverpool has also been enjoined, on the part of the Prince 
Regent, before he closes the letter which he has the honour to send 
to her Royal Highness, to tell her, in relation to the two articles which 
her Royal Highness has put in her letter concerning the rupture of 
the marriage of the Princess Charlotte with the hereditary Prince of 
Orange, as well as to the reason for which the allied Sovereigns did 
not, previously to their departure from England, pay their visit to her 
Royal Highness ; that, as to the first article, Lord Liverpool is com- 
manded by the Prince Regent to inform her Royal Highness, that the 
Prince Regent is not persuaded that the private considerations of the 
circumstances in which the Princess is placed, can have been an 
obstacle to the marriage of the Princess Charlotte. As to the second 
article, Lord Liverpool is also enjoined, on the part of the Prince 
Regent, to signify to her Royal Highness, that the Prince Regent 
never opposed himself to the allied Sovereigns making a visit to her 
Royal Highness during their stay in London, 

‘*¢ Lord Liverpool has the honour to be, with all esteem and the 
highest consideration. 

“ P.S. The Prince Regent can make no difficulties on the subject 
of the directions which the Princess has the intention of giving as to 
the house at Blackheath; neither will the Prince Regent oppose her- 
Royal Highness’s retaining the apartments in the Palace of Kensing- 
ton, inthe same manner as she possessed them while in London, Ry 
the convenience of herself and suite.’ 
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At the period then of the departure of her Royal 
Highness from the kingdom, the very last commu- 
nication between us was on my part, that of assur- 
ing her, that the residence more particularly occu- 
pied by her as a state residence, should be consi- 
dered as remaining still at her disposal; thus placing 
a seal of oblivion on the past, and according every 
thing but personal communication. 

Her Royal Highness was enabled to quit England 
as became her rank, with a suite of her own choice, 
with zealous friends among that suite, and with 
every facility afforded her of rendering her stay on 
the Continent comfortable and convenient. Her 
public reception at foreign courts naturally depended 
on, and was regulated by, established etiquette. . 

I have thus brought down the material circum- 
stances of my unhappyNmarriage, to the. period of 
the departure of her Royal Highness for the Conti- 
nent; the transactions in themselves, however un- 
fortunate, are plain and simple, easily understood, 
and as capable of explanation, when viewed with- 
out any selfish tendency to party or faction. The 
incidents may be thus briefly stated:— 

1. Our private separation. 

2. Our public separation. | 

3. The interval between our public separation 
and the inquiry of 1806. 

4. The complaint of the Princess in 1813, as to the 
restricted intercourse between herself and daughter. 

5. The retirement of the Princess to the Continent. 

The first point, (the reasons of our private separa- 
tion), it does not become me to explain;: her. Royal 
Highness might (if she had so pleased,) have claimed 
in the proper court, the restitution of her conjugal 
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rights; such a proceeding would have produced an 
explanation. 

As to the second point, we separated upon terms 
mutually understood, and to which the Princess 
added herself a peremptory condition; those terms 
have by me been inviolably preserved ; as a husband, 
f enabled my wife to maintain the dignity of her 
rank and station as Princess of Wales; I visited her 
separation with no pecuniary privations, but, on the 
contrary, paid for her, debts exceeding her means 
of expenditure, to the amount of forty-nine thousand 
pounds; the government of the country, at the same 
time, liquidating a further sum of thirty-one thou- 
sand pounds. 

As to the third point, the preceding remarks, in 
part apply. On the subject of the actual inquiry, I 
may be allowed to say, that the Prince of Wales is 
born with certain rights previously created, as a line 
of duty to.be by him fulfilled. The preservation of 
the chastity of his wife, with a view to the purity of 
the succession, is one of those duties. When, there- 
fore, in consequence. of rumours, too loud and too 
deep to remain unheard, I demanded an inquiry, 
as part of the duty of my high birth and national 
rank, I submitted the case to the responsible mi- 
nisters of the crown; I acquiesced in the sentence 
passed upon the termination of the inquiry, and 
bowed to the decision which had been pronounced 
by the warm and zealous friend of the Princess, who 
was judge upon the occasion. 

As to the fourth point, I endeavoured, by every 
means in my power, to prevent our disputes from 
taking a political turn, embarrassing to the govern- 
ment of the country ; and I most particularly aimed 
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at preserving, in the mind of the Princess Charlotte, 

~a neutrality on the delicate occasion; the restric- 
tion imposed on the intercourse between the Prin- 
cess and her daughter was connected with the sys- 
tem of her education, which, by law, rested with 
the Sovereign. When, at a subsequent period, in 
1813, the Princess of Wales addressed to me as 
Regent, a letter alluding to such restriction, and 
also to the proceedings of 1806, almost grown out 
of recollection, I submitted such letter to noblemen, 
differing in political opinion from those who had on 
the former occasion made a report on the conduct 
of the Princess; the result of this re-inquiry pro- 
duced no change, no imputation on the former state- 
ments and evidence, and I still continued to con- 
sider the whole affair as one of domestic inconve- 
nience, inasmuch as the succession to the throne 
was pronounced not to be endangered. 

As to the fifth point, upon the retirement of her 
Royal Highness to the Continent, I continued to the 
Princess her residence in a royal palace, leaving it 
as a domicile open to her return ; and, I declare, upon 
my honour as a Prince, that I never, on any pre- 
vious occasion, threw the slightest obstacle in the 
way of her Royal Highness’s comfort, tranquillity, 
and domestic arrangement. The affairs of Princes 
cannot be conducted in the same obscure and un- 
ostentatious mode as those of private individuals ; 
to snatch a few moments of private life is, in a 
Prince, to enjoy real happiness. All the difficulties 
which have occurred in the case in question have 
been produced and created, they were not of natural 
origin, but have been foisted on the original.evil by 
factious persons, seeking to advance their own politi- 
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cai purposes. Had not the Princess placed herself 
avowedly in such hands, many of the mortifications 
of her situation had been avoided: they would, in- 
deed, have .had- no existence. Finally, I declare 
again, upon my honour, that my conduct aimed tc 
keep the whole unhappy affair within the character 
of a domestic and purely personal misfortune ; and 
itis only by the attempts made by faction, to give 
it a political complexion, that the attention of the 
people has been fixed upon it as a national grievance. 

I have now, my subjects and fellow-countrymen, 
gone through the first great division of my letter; I 
approach the second, I trust, with feelings as a 
King, suitable to the occasion. 

Hitherto I have appeared only as Prince of 
Wales, and Regent. 

Her Royal Highness quitted England as Princess 
of Wales early in August in the year 1814, and in 
the succeeding November (a short interval of three 
months), appears to have consulted my tranquillity, by 
furnishing grounds for a third inquiry into the pro- 
priety of her conduct. After three years of rumours, 
a commission to examine into their truth or falsehood 
was a third imme rendered necessary for the honour of 
the crown of these realms; thus, in both cases, as 
well in the investigation of 1806, as also in that of 
1818, it was not until years of rumour had been al- 
lowed to rouse suspicions, that any official measures 
were adopted to inquire into their reality. 

Possibly the great error has been, that such ru- 
mours were permitted to remain so long without an 
inquiry. Had spies really surrounded her Royal 
Highness, the purposes of a commission of inquiry 
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_ would have been anticipated and rendered unne- 
cessary. 

When the powers of my regency merged in the 
succession to the throne, one of the first duties de- 
volving upon me as a head of the Church, was, 
“to settle according to the Act of Uniformity, such 
parts of the Liturgy as were affected by the decease 
of my venerable Fatherand King of blessed memory.” 

How lightly have too many of my subjects thought 
of the feelings by which their Sovereign must have 
been influenced upon so’solemn an occasion ! 

How inconsiderately have too many of my subjects 
viewed this vital act of religion as a mere matter of 
form, requiring only a dash of the pen! 

How narrowly have too many of my subjects con- 
fined their sense of this form, within the bounds of 
custom and precedent! 

How blindly have too many of my subjects viewed 
this act of devotional formulary ! 

And how completely have too many of my subjects 
separated the act to be done, from him upon whom 
fell the most painful duty of its performance! 

Behold then, your Sovereign, in the presence of 
that God to whom all hearts are open; required by 
the first servant of our holy national Church, to 
sanction as head of that Church, a formulary, in 
which the thousands and tens of thousands, -and 
millions of his subjects were to address their prayers, 
and praises, and supplications to the King of Kings. 

Behold him thus situated, called upon to doubt 
and to decide between his conscience and_his feel- 
ings, whether his own wife deserved, without hesi- 
tation, to be admitted to the high dignity, de facto, 
of Queen of these United Kingdoms. Behold him, 
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thus situated, and himself obliged to decide, no other 
authority, according to the laws of the realm, having 
power to relieve ‘him from the duty. And why was 
I thus called upon to doubt? Because my council, 
according to their oaths, which is “‘ to advise for the 
King’s honour and good of the public, without par- 
tiality, through affection, love, meed, doubt, or 
dread ;” and in performance of their duty, which is 
“to inquire into all offences against the government ;” 
had not left me unacquainted with the existence of 
a primd facie case, of gross and long-continued adul- 
tery, alleged to be committed by the late Princess 
of Wales, now de jure the Queen. 

It became therefore evident, it was unavoidable, 
that whenever the Queen thought proper to return 
to my kingdom, she must meet this charge, the truth 
or falsehood of which remained still to be proved. 
My council strictly confined themselves to their 
legal duty, that of inquiring only : and the features of 
that inquiry imposed upon them the painful duty of 
placing the Queen in a state of abeyance. 

This solemn decision, I may say, this vitally re- 
ligious act, presented itself to me in two points of 
view. Was I, with such knowledge in my pos- 
session, to recommend unhesitatingly and specially, 
the name of the Queen, to the prayers of the church? 
Or was I to leave the name to be inserted when her 
Majesty should have wiped off this foul charge of 
adultery? In the first case, it might possibly have 
fallen to my painful office, again to have expunged the 
insertion; and in the second case, it might happily 
have been my duty to have supplied the omission. 
Which, of the two modes afforded the least proba- 
bility of future embarrassment? As yet, only a 
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primd facie suspicion of adultery was exhibited 
against the Queen; I had a right to presume her 
innocent, I had a right to expect that future cir- 
cumstances might justify the insertion of her Ma- 
jesty’s name, but such an insertion being a matter 
of discretion, the words “‘and all the Royal Family,” 
did not exclude the Queen. To have inserted the 
Queen’s name specially, and subsequently to have 
found myself obliged by the law of the land to ex- 
punge it; would, with a great degree of reason, have 
subjected me to the charge of having first introduced 
such name, that I might enjoy the malicious triumph 
of erasing it; thus adding increased harshness to 
any future sentence. By using the phrase, “and all 
the Royal Family,” any future alteration, under any 
circumstances of substantiated guilt or innocence, 
would be rendered unnecessary. To have inserted the 
name of the Queen, with a knowledge such as I pos- 
sessed through my legal council, would, inmy opinion, 
have been contrary to the laws of the kingdom; 
for among other charges which might have been 
brought forward against the Queen, was, ‘‘ her pro- 
bable conversion to the Roman Catholic faith.” But 
to postpone the insertion of the name of the Queen, 
and afterwards to have been called upon to supply 
the omission, would, to her Majesty, have been a 
gracious act of acquittal, and restoration to regal 
honour; and I hada right to hope that such would be 
the result. Besides, the object and intention of the 
postponement of this insertion, was most certainly, 
not with a view toany proceedings against the Queen, 
but in anticipation of that continuance of mutual sepa- 
ration, which the Queen, in her letter of leave, de 
clared to be ‘necessary to my future tranquillity.” 
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I will suppose for one moment, the insertion to 
have been made. Had it been done under conceal- 
ment from me, of existing circumstances, my ministers 
would have been guilty of musprision of treason, and been 
hable to impeachment. But as it was done with my 
knowledge ; if ten thousands of ten thousand tongues 
were to demand of me, to tarnish the crown of your 
King, I would abandon it to the people rather than 
commit so greata crime. Whatever may have been 
the indiscretions of rHE MA N, the future historian of 
England shall never record them as connected with 
THE Kine. 

It should not be overlooked, that the alteration of 
the Liturgy was also to regulate my own public devo- 
tion, as well as that of my subjects; should I not then 
by the special insertion of the name of the Queen, 
under existing circumstances, have most deservedly 
subjected myself to a charge of impious and detest- 
able hypocrisy? «You have been praying yourself 
specially for the Queen, you Royal Hypocrite! 
whilst you have watched her destruction ;” would have 
been a just and unanswerable accusation against me; 
an accusation, which, if well-founded, would have 
rendered the word of the King unworthy of belief. 

Those only are the real exclusionists, who do not 
choose to comprehend the Queen, as implied in the 
words, “ and all the Royal Family.” 

Had either the religious or legal considerations of 
this important point permitted me conscientiously to 
have inserted the name of the Queen in the Liturgy 
of the Church ; all other minor considerations would 
have had no bearing upon the question ; for that 
which would have been consistent with religion and 
law, could not have been contra bonos mores. I dwell 
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not therefore on the subject, as connected with the 
‘morals of the country, but in its consideration, and 
in all its vital bearings, I cannot but have contem- 
plated the consequences of a Queen charged with 
high crimes and misdemeanors, sitting upon that 
throne so lately occupied by the personification of 
chastity and matrimonial excellence. 

Will the virtuous and noble, the high-minded and 
chaste, the amiable and domestic females of England, 
adopt the Queen as an example and model worthy of 
their imitation? Will they pronounce her faultless ? 
Will they compose her court? If I can place the 
Queen on the throhe of my ancestors upon such 
terms, [ am ready to do so. Upon none other, can 
or ought a Queen to sit upon the throne of pre- 
eminent England. 

I proceed now to the offer of an ample allowance 
offered to the Queen, provided she continued to re- 
main abroad in the retirement she had voluntarily 
adopted; and the alternative with which that offer 
was accompanied. I have pointed out this trans- 
action, and. the suspension in the Liturgy, as acts which 
may appear to have emanated more immediately from 
my own personal feelings. 

I have previously remarked, that from the period of 
my becoming Regent, the differences between the 
Princess and myself had assumed a political cha- 
racter, and been treated by many asa party question. 

The companions of my youth, and the distinguished 
characters with whom, in my earlier years, I had in- 
timately associated, had created in the public mind, 
a widely-extended, and readily believed opinion, 
that when the sceptre of my Father should descend 
to me, I should, from among those associates, have 
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chosen the members of my administration. During the 
discussion of the terms of the regency, I was careful 
to avoid giving any pledge of the line of policy I 
might find it expedient to adopt. A short previous 
administration, composed of those political friends 
by whom it was conjectured my councils would have 
been directed, had enabled me to form some opinion 
of their executive talents; and notwithstanding, an 
overture was made by me to them, to propose an 
administration. But when I found the conditions 
required would have reduced me to a mere po- 
litical automaton, of which they were to possess the 
key; that not content with forming the administra- 
tion, they required also, that I should be surrounded 
in my household by their adherents, and left to no 
choice in the appointment of my own attendants; 
when with this, I compared the candour and the 
unequivocal absence of all personal feeling with 
which the bill creating the Regency was carried by 
the then ministry; and above all, the frank, loyal, 
and respectful regret which was shewn to the cala- 
mity of my revered Parent; and the so immediate 
provision made for the resumption by him of the regal 
dignity, that it should have pleased Providence so to 
have restored him, my Royal Father would have 
awakened as if from a dream, and have found himself 
unreminded of his affliction; when to this I added 
the important consideration, that the flame of free- 
dom was beginning to glimmer in Spain; that the 
then administration were prepared to take advantage 
of every circumstance favourable to the destruction 
of the military tyrant of Europe; and when all 
these various considerations were upheld by the 
weight of personal character which was contained 
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in the then cabinet ; I felt sufficiently justified in 
not suffering former prepossessions to stand for one 
moment in the way of newly-created duties. I felt 
that an existing experienced executive, was, at such 
a time, safer than a theoretical cabinet. I had also 
a doubt. in my own mind, whether, during my So- 
vereign’s life, I ought, as Regent, to adopt the 
principles of those who had been violently opposed 
to my Royal Father’s measures, or pursue a line 
of policy unchanged, and such as my King would 
have continued had he remained the active head of 
the Empire. This wasa feeling of the heart; it was 
mine. 

This, my determination, produced two conse- 
quences; 1. A series of unbroken, glorious, and 
important victories, attended with such results, as 
the history of the world, within a similar period of 
time, cannot produce; 2. The conversion of my 
matrimonial differences into a political attack upon 
my authority. 

From this moment, then, the Queen, by becoming 
the tool of party, gave to her cause and her conduct 
a new feature, and an importance which required 
the vigilant eye of the government. 

I have been led into this digression, that the dis- 
tinction I still endeavoured to uphold between my 
marital and royal station, might be plainly and 
easily comprehended. I return now to the consi- 
deration of the offer made to the Queen, of an allow- 
ance upon certain stipulations; viz., that the Queen 
should cease to use the name and style of Queen of 
England, and remain abroad, where she had volun- 
tarily seceded. 

The period when this determination was decided 
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upon, must not be forgotten; it must not only not 
be forgotten, but it should be allowed its due 
weight in the decision of so momentous an affair, 
It appears almost, indeed, to be overlooked, that I 
met my first parliament in the month of April, at 
the very period, and while a set of infuriated, mis- 
guided and unhappy culprits were on ‘their trial 
for a conspiracy to overturn the constitution and 
government of these realms, of which the com- 
mencement was intended to be, the indiscriminate 
assassination of my cabinet ministers. The general 
situation of the country, at that precise moment, 
appears also to have been thrown into the back 
ground, I cannot better recall those unhappy in- 
auspicious moments, than by repeating again to 
my subjects the topics addressed to the Lords and 
Commons in Parliament assembled, upon our first 
meeting. 


My Lords and Gentlemen, 


‘«* Deeply as I regret that the machinations and designs of the dis- 
affected should have led in some parts of the country, to acts of 
open violence and insurrection, I cannot but express my satis- 
faction at the promptitude with which those attempts have been 
suppressed by the vigilance and activity of the magistrates, and by 
the zealous co-operation of all those of my subjects whose exertions 
have been called forth to support the authority of the laws. 

‘“‘ The wisdom and firmness manifested by the late parliament and 
the due execution of the laws, have greatly contributed to restore 
confidence throughout the kingdom; and to discountenance those 
principles of sedition and irreligion, which had been disseminated 
with such malignant perseverance, and had poisoned the minds of 
the unwary and ignorant. 

“¢ T rely upon the continued support of parliament, in my deter- 
mination to maintain, by all the means intrusted to my hands, the 
public safety and tranquillity. 

“‘ Deploring, as we all must, the distress which still unhappily pre- 
vails among many of the labouring classes of the community, and 
anxiously looking forward to its removal or mitigation, it is, in the 
mean time, our common duty, effectually to protect the loyal, the 
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peaceable, and the industrious, against those practices of turbulence 
and intimidation, by which the period of relief can only be deferred, 


and by which the pressure of the distress has been incalculably ag- 


gravated. 


“ I trust that an awakened sense of the dangers which they have 
incurred, and of the acts which have been employed to seduce them, 
will bring back by far the greater part of those who have been un- 
happily led astray, and will revive in them that spirit of loyalty, that 
due submission to the laws, and that attachment to the constitution, 
which subsist unabated in the hearts of the great body of the people, 
and which, under the blessing of Divine Providence, have secured to 
the British Nation, the enjoyment of a larger share of practical free- 


dom, as well as of prosperity and happiness, than have fallen to the 
lot of any nation in the world.” 


If to the pending trials alluded to, and this gene- 
ral reference to the state of the kinedom, suffering 
under severe privations in some of its provinces, are 
added the numerous cases of treason, libel, and 
minor political offences under the progressive cogni 
zance of the courts of law; I think my subjects and 
countrymen will admit, that to such previously ex- 
isting evils no addition was wanting to renew internal agi- 
tation which was beginning to subside. The-return of 
the Queen, under the circumstances which she must 
necessarily meet, was, of all others, calculated to 
revive that internal agitation; and why was it so 
calculated? Because the Queen had (as [ have pre- 
viously remarked) given, by her conduct, a political 
feeling to the differences between us. Had this not 
been the case, she could not have had, at least she 
ought not to have had, any motives for her return ; 
or had she any, she ought to have sacrificed them 
to the welfare of our country. 

From 1796 we had been separated, a period now of 
twenty-four years; disturbed by an almost constant 
suspicion of her conduct: the Queen had been 
estranged from Court, our Royal Daughter was no 
more; and her Majesty had but one duty to perform 
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towards me, “ the performance of an agreed separa- 
tion.” 

A Queen Consort of England has no political rank, 
she possesses in ease of the Sovereign, certain inhe- 
rent prerogatives ; those prerogatives are capable of 
being enjoyed by her, in her absence; they required 
not her presence. The presence of the Queen could 
neither revive trade (languishing in some of its 
branches), tranquillize the irritation of distress, or 
conciliate the clamour of faction ; and, indeed, many 
records of English History hand down to us, the 
impolitic and dangerous counsels, which have ensued 
from the interference of Queens Consort in the po- 
litical contests of the times. Although by way of 
eminent distinction, the word “ Queen” is applica- 
ble only to the King’s wife, yet, it originally sig- 
nifies a wife, or woman. A Queen of England (un- 
less Queen in her own right,) is a subject of the 
King, and can claim no political character from the 
people ; to her, at a coronation, no oath is admi- 
nistered, and no homage or allegiance offered. The 
coronation of a Queen is distinct, and subsequent to 
that of the King ; it is not at all necessary to the ac- 
cession or title to the throne; and when performed, 
is a ceremony so performed for the greater honour 
of the kingly office. It proceeds from the King *. 

If, therefore, I am to define the office or duty of 
a Queen Consort, I might sum it up in a few words, 
“ To give a tone to the morals of the country.” Does 
not the late reign furnish an indisputable proof of 
the truth of this axiom ? 

Since then the Queen had deprived herself of the 
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possibility of performing the duties of her station, 
and her return could produce none of those effects 
which were so evident during the long reign of my 
late Royal and revered Parents, could the next ob- 
ject of my solicitude be otherwise, than an attempt, 
still to treat the long borne separation, as a personal 
and domestic transaction ? 

The Queen was growing old, we are both beyond 
the hey-day of life, and the levities of conduct attri- 
buted to her, might now be supposed to have worn 
or to have been wearing away. Our country re- 
quired political repose; and, above all, an internal 
quietude. Had no charge of adultery at all existed, 
there were sufficient grounds on both sides, for wish- 
ing, and for rendering desirable, a continuance of 
the existing separation. 

In private life, what would the friends of a mar- 
ried couple, so long divided as the Queen and myself 
have been, think of the conduct of a wife, who would 
wish to return to her husband, under circumstances, 
such as have occurred between us? Would any fe- 
male in England so meanly conduct herself? Would 
any husband in England so take back a wife? If he 
would not, why should your King? If the female 
would not so return, why should the Queen? You 
will tell me, “To claim her rights.” I reply, that 
the Queen possesses no political rights; but certain 
prescribed prerogatives; those prerogatives are 
legally defined, their value as personal advantages 
can be ascertained, they can be enjoyed by the 
Queen, as well absent as present. I have offered 
her an equivalent. You will tell me, “ That she 
chooses to return to our country, and that I have no 
right to restrain her.” The Queen has chosen to re- 
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turn, and by the laws of the realm must she now 
abide; the Queen is my subject. 

If, then, I am asked, ‘* Why did I offer the Queen 
fifty thousand pounds a year to remain abroad, and 
cease to use openly the style and title of Queen 
of England,” I answer, ‘‘To purchase the tranquil- 
lity of my country ; to prevent a recurrence of those 
acts which had. seduced so many of my subjects into 
danger, and to bring them back to that spirit of 
loyalty, that due submission to the laws, and that 
attachment to the constitution, which I hope still 
subsists in the hearts of the great body of my people;” 
all which I knew would be endangered by the selfish 
return of a Queen, who never can, and never will, sit 
upon the throne of England whilst George the Fourth 
wears the crown of his forefathers; until the female 
nobility shall, in a body, justify him in such act, 
with their sanction and presence, every other rank 
of the virtuous and the chaste would coincide. 

Before I conclude this subject of an offered pen- 
sion, I cannot but regret extremely, that the chance 
of cool and dispassionate deliberation which the 
Queen might have been disposed to have given to 
my offer and its alternative, was greatly diminished 
by the neglect of her Attorney-General, in the de- 
livery of an ultimatum communicated to him in the 
month of April. Such neglect rendered Lord Hut- 
chinson’s communication so much the more sudden, 
stern, and unexpected. Of the zeal of that gentle- 
man (her Majesty’s Attorney-General) no one can 
entertain a higher opinion than myself; for his 
own sake, I may be allowed to say, that nothing 
disgraced his advocacy, but the threat. of per- 
sonal danger held out to the assembled Peers 
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Peers of the realm. Otherwise, who would not wish 
to have a cause so defended ? Had also her Majesty’s 
Solicitor-General omitted one or two similes in his 
declamation, he had also retired from his duty with 
more dignity. Upon the grounds of the case I am 
silent ; but, looking to the conduct of the Lord Chan- 
cellor, the differences which existed between the 
members of the cabinet; the splendid and argu- 
mentative talents of the Opposition, all tending and 
working together to elicit truth and produce an im: 
partial judgment; I may fearlessly ask, if, under 
such principles and in such an assembly, justice is 
not to be found? Task, fearlessly, where does she 
dwell upon earth? I view, finally, the pause which 
this unhappy affair has taken, as a striking proof of 
_ that inflexible adherence to parliamentary avowals, 
which combines the good man with the great mi- 
nister; and as the performance of the pledge, that 
“the Queen should have an equivalent for any and 
every obstacle which the anomaly of her case pre- 
sented in the obstruction of her trial.” 

I am now drawing towards the close of this my 
letter, in the which my faithful subjects and ex- 
cellent fellow-countrymen will (I trust) agree with 
me, not only that the difference existing between 
her Majesty and myself arose out of a domestic 
cause, and was solely of a domestic nature; but 
that all the popular feeling which has been excited, 
has arisen from the political misdirection imposed 
upon the transaction, a transaction important to the 
nation only as it can be connected. with their wel- 
fare. How that welfare can be promoted by forc- 
ing upon a loathing husband an equally loathing 
wife, appears to me, a problem in government, not 
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easily to be maintained in argument, or proved by 
historical reference. If 1: am unhappily united to 
a bad wife, or the Queen be under the caprice of a 
bad husband ; provided those unpleasantries be con- 
fined within the limits of our personal conduct, and 
are not mixed up with affairs of state, I see then no 
impediment to the due constitutional performance 
of my duties as King: but on the contrary, if the 
people disturb my kingly office, and clog its ex- 
ecutive or dignity ,with an unseasonable family 
blister, the chance is that the system of government 
may become ill executed, greatly obstructed, or 
completely embarrassed. If such is the aim of the 
partizans of the Queen, I have then only to declare 
this my determination, ‘‘ That if the claims of the 
Queen can make no impression on'me upon their own 
merits, any political association which she:may form 
to give weight to, or to disguise such claims, will 
only call forth from me as your King, a firmer de- 
fence of my own rights, which are the rights of the 
constitution under which I, the nobles, and the 
people, all alike find reciprocal protection.” 

My people will now (I trust) begin to allow 
themselves. more clearly to define, and “more ac- 
curately to preserve the distinction between my 
conduct as Prince of Wales, with reference to the 
purity of the succession to the throne of my fore- 
fathers, and my behaviour as a separated husband. 
BI In the one case, the performance of painful public 
g duties has devolved upon me, but I feel satisfied 
that their unavoidable performance has not been ac- 
companied by uncourteous or vexatious personal 
conduct. To the high individual as a separate wife, 
every attention has been invariably paid, and upon 
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every occasion, money has been at her command for 
the purposes of comfort, pleasure, or fickleness. 
Surely, in return for such complete observance of 
the terms of mutual separation, the Prince of Wales 
had a right to expect the performance of the only 
duty remaining to be performed by, and the only 
one required of, the Princess; namely, ‘‘ An un- 
questionable and unequivocal propriety of conduct.” 

I could not probably fix upon a more convenient 
or appropriate mode of portraying the conse- 
quences of the present public effervescence than by 
anticipating the sentiments which some historian of 
my reign may hand down to future ages. I will do 
this in two ways; Furst, Upon the supposition, that 
the Queen (even after what has already occurred,) 
will be reinstated in all the prerogatives of her rank;” 
and secondly, ‘‘ That the Queen will remain estranged 
from the crown.” 

IN THE FIRST CASE, the historian may be supposed 
thus to express himself: ‘‘George the Fourth, after a 
Regency of nearly nine years, succeeded to the throne 
of his venerable and most excellent Father, whose 
eventful reignhad extended beyond the periodof any 
other British Monarch. The brilliant events of the 
Regency of George the Fourth, unparalleled in his- 
tory, are already recorded; his reign commenced 
amidst domestic losses, (his Brother, the Duke of 
Kent, having died very suddenly at Sidmouth, in 
Devonshire, six days only before their Royal Parent) 
public agitation, and great national distress, attended 
with all those factious symptoms, which the English 
History appears almost invariably to record, as a 
symptom of peace. A month had not elapsed, before 
a most atrocious conspiracy, aiming no less than at 
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the indiscriminate assassination of all his Majesty’s 
Ministers during a cabinet dinner, was detected. 
On the twenty-first of April, His Majesty met his 
parliament, and in his Royal Speech upon the oc- 
casion, alluded to the disquietude and distress of 
the kingdom, hinted at their cause, and expressed 
a hope, that in the returning loyalty and legal obe- 
dience of the people, a remedy for those evils would 
be found. The atrociousness of the conspiracy 
alluded to, had opened the eyes of the supine, and 
alarmed the fears of the timid; and a more impos- 
ing public attitude being consequently produced, 
tranquillity was gradually increasing intoconfidence. 
At this moment, it pleased the Queen, (who had 
now been separated from her Royal Husband 
twenty-four years, and had estranged herself from 
England for six years,) to return from the continent 
under the auspices of one Woop, an Alderman of 
the City of London. The Queen returned, in the 
teeth of a proposition from the administration, that 
she should still continue to remain abroad, and not 
seek to disturb’a connexion so long broken off; 
and in defiance of a threat, that judicial proceedings 
would follow her landing. The intrepidity of her 
conduct was well calculated to please the English 
Nation, ahd this daring and inconsiderate step, ‘(a 
step which her own legal adviser pronounced to be 

unhappily taken, both as regarded herself, the par- 

liament, the government, and the country) was ren- 

dered immediately popular by the epithet of brave. 

Would any but an innocent woman (said the po- 

pulace) have thus conducted herself? 

Whilst the Queen was pursuing her journey from 
Dover to the metropolis, a royal message was 
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delivering to parliament ; and papers in sealed bags 
brought down to both houses. The Queen arrived 
on the very day on which his Majesty went down to 
the House of Lords, to give his assent to the first 
bill passed since his accession. After various in- 
effectual delays, in the hope of effecting an arrange- 
ment, by which the Queen might have again lefit he 
kingdom ; the House of Lords proce: ded to appoint 
a secret committee, to examine the documents sent 
down to them (the House of Commons suspending 
their proceedings,) and shortly made a report on the 
same, charging the Queen with an adulterous inter- 
course with a menial of the name of Bergami, or 
Pergami, on whom she had conferred, or for whom 
she had procured, certain titles and orders of dis- 
tinction. A bill of Pains and Penalties was there- 
upon brought in by the Earl of Liverpool, after long 
and elaborate arguments upon’ the propriety and 
applicability of the proceeding, had taken place in 
the House of Peers. The case presented an ano- 
maly, for no statute existed, applicable to a charge 
of adultery committed by a Queen of England, 
abroad and with a foreigner. This nice distinction 
took the offence from within the pale of high 
treason, for inasmuch as the principal was not 
amenable to the laws of the country ; consequently, 
the particeps criminis could not be judicially recog- 
nized by the statutes of treason. Every preliminary 
of this great measure, was discussed to the very 
letter, with a degree of eloquence and profound 
Jearning which reflected unfading lustre upon the 
House of Peers, and on the individual noblemen, 
who led both sides of the debates. The question 
appeared new, and every aspect of its bearing was 
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most minutely and rigidly examined; great debate 
more particularly took place on the question of 
allowing to the illustrious accused, a list of wit- 
nesses, asin casesof high treason; when it was at 
length decided to open the case, produce the. evi- 
dence, and allow the Queen an interyal, (such as her 
counsel should deem requisite) to prepare her 
defence. Thus her Majesty was not only supplied 
eventually with a list of witnesses; but had the 
further guide of their sworn testimony. The At- 
torney General, (Sir R. Gifford,) opened the case 
according to his instructions, and by command of 
the House, with Jittle preliminary remark, and 
certainly without inflation. Her Majesty’s cause 
was less upheld by the evidence of the witnesses 
against her, (of whom the popular feeling pronoun- 
ced a pre-judgment of perjury,) than by a deficiency 
of refutation on her own part. The Queen was 
most ably, most zealously, and most eloquently de- 
fended by Messrs. Brougham, Denman, Lushington 
and.others; and the House bore the license of their 
harangues with a noble equanimity of patience. 
After hearing both the charge and the defence, 
which occupied. forty-five days, the House adjourned 
two days, before it met to debate the principle of 
the bill; which discussion occupied four days. The 
second reading was carried by a majority of twenty- 
eight, the numbers being for it 123, against it 95. 
During the progress of the measure, several pro- 
tests were entered on the Journals of the House, in 
one of which the Lord Chancellor and the Prime 
Minister were directly opposed to each other; a 
brother of the King absented himself wholly from 
the investigation; a cousin of the King voted against 
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the measure in allits stages; boththe Ministry and 
the Opposition were divided amongst themselves, 
and intermingled their votes; the preamble of the 
bill underwent but little alteration in the com- 
mittee : and in the clause for pronouncing a divorce 
as part of the pains and penalties, all the Cabinet 
Ministers, (nine) voted against it, The divorce 
clause was however carried by a majority of 67, 
there being contents 129, non-contents 62. Most 
of the peers who had till this moment contended. 
against the principle of the bill in all its stages, 
argued (with much plausible appearance of reason) 
that since the Queen was virtually pronounced 
guilty of an adulterous intercourse, by the votes of 
the second reading ; divorce became the natural conse- 
quence, as part of the sentence of the bill, they therefore 
voted for it. The third reading of the bill, was 
carried on the 10th November, by the small majority 
of nine; the numbers being for it 108, against it 99 . 
Lord Liverpool, (who had brought in the bill, as 
an individual peer, and not as a member of the ad- 
ministration), immediately moved, that ‘‘ the bill be 
read that day six months,” alleging the smallness 
of the majority, as the motive *. 
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* Bill [as read a third time,] entitled, An act to deprive her 
Majesty, Caroline Amelia Elizabeth, of the title, prerogatives, 
rights, privileges, and exemptions of Queen Consort of this 
realm ; and to dissolve the marriage between his Majesty and 
the said Caroline Amelia Elizabeth. 

Whereas in the year one thousand eight hundred and fourteen, 
her Majesty Caroline Amelia Elizabeth, then Princess of Wales, and 
now Queen Consort of this realm, being at Milan, im Italy, engaged 
in her service, in a menial situation, one Bartolomeo Pergami, a 
‘foreigner of low station, who had before served ina similar capacity : 
And whereas after the'said Bartolomeo Pergaini had so entered the 
service of her Royal Highness the said Princess of Wales, a most ‘un- 
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The friends of the Queen received this unexpected 
reprieve from the bill, after proof of the facts, and 
admission of their reality, as a total and complete 


— 
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becoming and degrading intimacy commenced between her said 
Royal Highness and the said Bartolomeo Pergami, and her said 
Royal Highness not only advanced the said Bartolomeo Pergami to 
a high situation in her Royal Highness’s-household, and received into 
her service many of his near relations, some of them in inferior and 
others in high and confidential situations about. her Royal High- 
ness’s person, but bestowed upon him other great and extraordinary 
marks of favour and distinction, and conferred upon him a pretended 
order of knighthood, which her Royal Highness had taken upon 
herself to institute, without any just or lawful authority: And 
whereas also her said Royal Highness, whilst the said Bartolomeo 
Pergami was in her said service, further unmindful of her exalted 
rank and station, and of her duty to your Majesty, and wholly 
regardless of her own honour and character, conducted herself to- 
wards the said Bartolomeo Pergami, both in public and private, in 
various places and countries which her Royal Highness visited with 
indecent and offensive familiarity and freedom, and carried on a 
licentious, disgraceful, and adulterous intercourse, with the said Bar- 
tolomeo Pergami, which continued fora long period of time, during 
her Royal Highness’s residence abroad ; by which conduct of her 
said Royal Highness, great scandal and dishonour have been brought 
upon your Majesty’s family and this kingdom. Therefore, to mani- 
fest our deep sense of such scandalous, disgraceful, and vicious con- 
duct on the part of her said Majesty, by which she has violated the 
duty which she owed to your Majesty, and has rendered herself un- 
worthy of the exalted rank and station of @ueen Consort of this 
realm ; and to evince our just regard for the dignity of the crown, and 
the honour of this nation; we, your Majesty’s most dutiful and 
loyal subjects, the lords spiritual and temporal, and commons in 
parliament assembled, do humbly entreat your Majesty that it ma 
be enacted; and be it enacted by the King’s most.excellent Majesty, 
by and with the advice and consent of the lords spiritual, and tem- 
poral, and commons, in this present parliament assembled, and by 
the authority of the same, that her said Majesty, Caroline Amelia 
Elizabeth, from and after the passing of this act, shall be, and is 
hereby deprived of the title of Queen, and of all the prerogatives, 
rights, privileges, and exemptions, appertaining to her as Queen Con- 
sort of this realm; and that her said Majesty shall, from and after 
the passing of this act, for ever be disabled and rendered incapable 
of using, exercising, and enjoying the same, or any of them; and, 
moreover, that the marriage between his Majesty and the said 
Caroline Amelia Elizabeth be, and the same is hereby, from. hence 
forth for ever, wholly dissolved, annulled, and made void, to all in- 
tents,instructions, and purposes whatsoever, 
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acquittal of her Majesty from all charge of crimi- 
-hality; and proclaimed their sense of her inno- 
cence by rejoicings and illuminations ; to which the 
Lord Mayor of London, two days old in office, gave 
his young countenance. Less riot and disturbance, 
however, took place than might have been ex- 
pected; but this was principally owing to the mo- 
deration of their antagonists; who (whatever might 
be their opinion of the guilt or innocence of the 
Queen, and did not consider a happy escape in the 
light of an honourable acquittal) were not disposed 
to thwart the effect of a delusion which appeared in 
many of its features to portray great generosity 
and sympathy in supposed sufferings. The Queen 
returned thanks in the church of the hamlet of the 
parish in which she resided, and a second time on 
the 29th of November, at St. Paul’s, escorted by 
the voluntary association of her friends, and was 
received with due civic honour at Temple Bar by 
the young Lord Mayor of London. Immense as 
was the crowd assembled, judicious regulations, 
prompted by the high responsibility which the 
young chief magistrate took upon himself on the 
occasion, prevented all confusion or accident. The 
King had previously adjourned both Houses of Par- 
liament, without a Speech either from the Throne 
or by his Commissioners. The Speaker of the 
House of Commons was hissed as he proceeded to 
follow the Usher of the Black Rod to the House of 
Peers; nor did he (there being no Royal Speech, 
but merely a command to adjourn) again enter the 
House. This mode of separation appeared to the 
nation very ungracious, and the disturbed reign of 
Charles the First was ransacked for precedents. 
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But the King could hardly have avoided reference 
to the proceedings of the Lords, and the more es- 
pecially as the Commons had been adjourned, sub- 
ject to a call of the House, and to meet only for 
business, in the event of the Bill of Pains and Pe- 
nalties coming down to them. On the whole, then, 
it appeared better to leave the ungracious mode of 
adjournment for explanation till the next Sessions, 
when men’s minds might have acquired greater 
power of discrimination, a quality very seldom in 
request on popular occasions. 

Thus far have I brought down (and, I trust, fairly 
and dispassionately) the outline of this transaction, 
as it occurred; and with this outline (which will 
serve, as far as it goes, for both speculations, that 
of preceding “ the restoration of the Queen to all 
her prerogatives and her court,” and that of still 
« yestraining her from their enjoyment and exer- 
cise,”) I go on, in my assumed character of an his- 
torian, to observe on the consequences of such op- 
posite results. 

First then, the historian may hereafter portray 
the consequences of the Queen’s restoration to her 
prerogatives and court, wm the following manner :— 

‘¢ Whether the ministers mistook the popular cla- 
mour for the real feeling of the nation, or were un- 
willing to resign their seals of office ; or whether 
they were intimidated by the examples of Spain, 
Portugal, Naples, and Sicily, all at this time changing 
their form of government, with more or less of 
violence; they advised the King to feel no impedt- 
ment to the public reception of the Queen; who, 
having now the vantage ground, insisted upon the 

insertion of her name in the Liturgy, and the ex- 
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punging from the Journals of the House of Lords, of 
all the proceedings connected with her case, as pre- 
liminaries to such reception. The first was readily 
accomplished ; to procure the second, the Prime Mi- 
nister and the Lord Chancellor (two of the most able 
ministers and upright men of the day) having re- 
tired in disgust, every parliamentary finesse was re- 
sorted to; and, at length, with great difficulty, and 
amid violent debates and mutual recriminations, the 
point was carried by a majority of one; there being 
for the expunging 91; against it 90. Bonfires and 
illuminations, strong beer and roasted beasts were, 
for a whole week, the order of each successive day ; 
and in so great a joy, few troubled themselves to 
calculate upon futurity. 

« But short was the delirium, and dreadful the 
consequences. 

«< The King was laughed at, and pitied as a dupe, 
the Queen was openly scorned, faction was tri- 
umphant, no competent administration could be 
formed, and monarchy was on the wane. Those 
who had opposed the Queen, not from vindictive 
motives, but to justify the honour of the crown, felt 
no longer an attachment to a bauble undignified with 
the jewel of female chastity. The court was seldom 
held; when held, neglected ; official levees supplied 
its place. The higher and respectable ranks of life 
withdrew within their own pure and virtuous asso- 
ciations ; and that intermixture of society which is 
the true essence of a free government and a virtuous 
court, no longer existed. Rich, vulgar plebeianism 
took the lead in public. At foreign courts, the 
younger branches of the nobility experienced great 
difficulty of reception, not having chosen to be pre- 
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sented at their own; but when received at such 
courts, it was considered as a matter of especial 
favour conceded to their peculiar situation. Thus 
was the national character subjected to sarcastic 
insult; and thus was the lustre of the Crown of 
England obscured; for whatever might have been 
the personal faults of its sovereigns, as individuals 
no more exempt from human frailty than the hum- 
blest of their subjects, but rather more exposed to 
their commission; yet the Crown of England had 
been entitled, for the last century at least, to the 
homage due to unsullied and unquestionable honour. 
Such were some of the effects of the Queen's resto- 
ration. 

‘« The evil, however, stopped not here ; scarcely 
had sufficient time elapsed to justify inconsistency, 
than the truth of the original charges against the 
Queen was loudly revived by that very press which 
had forced her innocence down the throats of the 
nation. The levellers and jacobins, who lorded 
over public opinion, professed to defend their 
change, by the discovery of some new evidence 
which (said they), had we known before, would 
have produced a different opinion. Thus, the very 
men who had so conspicuously advocated the cause 
of the Queen; who had poured into her ears ad- 
dresses of congratulatory exultation; who had 
headed her processions, and maddened the populace 
in her behalf; these very men, who had artfully 
drawn her to the very precipice of rebellion against 
her husband and King; these men, from whom she 
could not but have expected eternal friendship and 
never-ending adulation, finding her without influence 
or patronage, became within six months, her scorn- 
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ful foes. These very men, who had provoked the 
measure of expunging the whole transaction from 
the Records of Parliament, and who would fain have 
burnt, in one huge pile, every paper and every 
Journal which contained the adulterous evidence, 
themselves were the first to direct the same press 
which had borne down all opposition against her, 
to insult, remind, and mortify her. The reign of 
terror had commenced. Such were the effects of 
this unaccountable delusion! Such were the con- 
sequences of excusing and exalting vice on the frail 
plea of political expediency ! ! 

* oe eK RK KF KR FB HO KR 

I proceed now (still in the character of a propheti- 
cal historian) to mark the consequences which might 
follow the Queen’s continued restriction from the 
public exercise of her prerogatives. 

“On Friday, the 10th of November, this bill of 
Pains and Penalties passed the third reading, when 
it was suspended, under the form of being read that 
day six months, and the Lords adjourned to the 23d, 
the day on which the Commons were to meet, to 
pursue (if necessary) this important affair. On the 
23d both houses met, and were instantly prorogued 
by Commission, without any Royal Speech. This 
hasty procurement of separation gave great offence 
to the Queen’s party ; the House of Commons being 
summoned at the very moment when the Solicitor 
General of the Queen was about to communicate to 
the House, a message from her majesty. | 

“‘ It was evident that the King could have made 
no Speech to the Houses of Parliament, omitting 
all reference to the late momentous transaction. 
Had his Majesty said, that he regretted the issue of 
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it, he would have committed himself personally, be- 
sides being guilty of the most unconstitutional error ; 
that of presuming to know a parliamentary proceeding in 
transitu, for as yet the bill was not absolutely aban- 
doned. Had his Majesty, on the other hand, made 
a Royal Communication, omitting, as he must ne- 
cessarily have done, all reference to the bill in ques- 
tion; it might have been inferred, that future pro- 
ceedings, in any shape, were abandoned ; besides, 
the interval of adjournment was but for éwo months, 
and not seven or eight, as usually happens, the bill 
having driven the attendance of both houses to a 
most unusual lateness. It was deemed therefore 
most prudent, to encounter the accusation of an 
ungracious prorogation, for so-short a period as two 
months, rather than be hurried into any hasty 
avowal. But had there been no such prudent 
ground for the proceeding, it was sufficiently jus- 
tified by the subsequent conduct of the Queen; 
who assumed to herself an authoritative act of 
government, having prepared her official adviser 
with a message to be delivered to the Commons 
House of Parliament; a step which might well alarm 
the servants of the Crown, and indeed the whole 
nation ; for it aimed, in the shape of a message, at a 
share of the Monarch’s power, which the Queen 
Consort does not possess, being only a subject *. It 
is a radical error, for a Queen Consort to call the 


* < The Queen hath also many exemptions and minute prero- 
gatives. For instance, she pays no toll, nor is she liable to any 
amercement in any Court. But in’ general, unless where the law 
has expressly declared her exempted, she is upon the same footing 
with other subjects ; and not his equal: in like manner as in the im- 
perial law: * Augusta legibus soluta non est.’” Blackstone, cap. 4. 
page 220. 
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King’s people, her people, or for the King’s subjects 
- to call themselves the subjects of the King’s wife ; it 
is a fault of misdirected loyalty. We may call our- 
selves, by way of courtesy, the Queen’s most dutiful 
and affectionate servants ; but legally and constitu- 
tionally we can only be the dutiful and affectionate 
subjects of ‘ the King.’ 

‘ During the interval between the prorogation and 
the meeting of both Houses, the Queen proceeded 
to Saint Paul’s, continued to receive Addresses of 
Congratulation, and renewed unsuccessfully her ap- 
plication for a Royal Residence. But the people 
had now time to reflect, to compare, to decide. 
John Bull is never long misled, and now discovered 
in the case, premature judgments, audacious false- 
hoods, attempts at intimidation, and unproved asser- 
tions; above all, a complete absence of all those pro- 
mises of refutation, which had been so lavishly and 
so loudly proclaimed; and the non-performance of 
which was the more extraordinary, inasmuch as the 
persons who might, if they could, have given such 
testimony, were already in England, and at the 
Queen’s command. 

‘“¢ Upon the meeting of Parliament, the Commons 
desired a conference with the Upper House, and 
having thereat obtained leave to search the Journals 
of the Peers, they became constitutionally ac- 
quainted with the late proceedings. They found 
therein a sentence of guilt pronounced, which (to 
say the least of it,) was tantamount to the effect of a 
true bill by a grand Jury. 

With this impression upon their minds, the Com- 
mons soon felt, that the question was now com- 
pletely in their own hands. The passing of the 
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Civil List bill was exactly the period, when their 
influence would become apparent: but they previ- 
ously determined once more to address the Queen, 
by the same deputation, which had gone up ona 
former occasion. ‘This address commenced by the 
firm and dignified assurance of the unshaken attach- 
ment of the Commons to the throne, the constitution, 
and the altar, and their determination to preserve 
them from every attempt of factious anarchy. It 
proceeded to express great regret for the past, and 
a hope that by conciliatory measures, all further 
personal legislation would become unnecessary. 
It assured the Queen that she might rely upon the 
continued care and attention of the commons; 
should her Majesty, by sacrificing some part of her 
high claims, be the means of restoring tranquillity to 
the public mind. It intimated that some points on 
which the Queen had heretofore insisted, might be 
the subject of future and favourable consideration ; 
but that time was necessary to produce a change, 
which should justify their concession ; and it finally 
dwelt upon the total impossibility, that even should 
the Queen gain the object of her wishes, it would 
(under existing circumstances) be attended to her 
with happiness or peace of mind.” 

<¢ Tn answer to this address, the Queen made but 
few remarks; but principally dwelt on the utter 
impossibility of quitting a nation, who had treated 
her with such unbounded generosity, and espoused 
her cause with such enthusiastic ardour; and finally 
proposed, that three friends, appointed by herself, 
should confer with the deputation of the Commons, 
and agree upon a basis for a complete adjustment.” 
To this it was objected, that the deputation had no 
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such power of treating; but the difficulty was 
eventually got over, by their consenting to meet the 
friends of the Queen as individuals, and subse- 
quently use their exertions to induce the House to 
adopt such a course of conduct, as might result 
from the conference; after two meetings it was 
eventually agreed, that the Queen should return to 
Saint Omer's, and find herself placed in the same situation, 
as she would have been, had her legal advisers delivered 
to her Lord Liverpool's communication of April, pre- 
viously to that made by Lord Hutchinson. 

“ This departure was accomplished in so unex: 
pected and in so judicious a manner, as far as the 
coast, that until the Queen was saluted by the guns 
at Dover, on her embarkation in a Royal Yacht, it 
was but just rumoured. The Queen was accom- 
panied by two of her legal advisers, who were met 
by two others, on the part of the Crown. The de- 
parture of the Queen being made known to the 
Parliament, a most gracious vote of thanks was 
passed in both Houses; the Commons renewed their 
assurances, that they would pay all due attention to 
her Majesty’s interests. The Civil List bill was ex- 
peditiously passed, and a Royal Message brought 
down to both Houses by Ministers, in which the 
King thanked the Commons for the generous pro- 
vision made for the Queen’s future comfort. Her 
Majesty’s Attorney-General, also ow his return from 
Saint Omer’s, expressed’ the Queen’s thanks, ac- 
companied by her régret, on leaving England; but 
attributing the step she had taken to a thorough 
conviction that she could never hope to promote the 
happiness of the King; and therefore her next wish 
was to contribute to the tranquillity of the Kingdom. 
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He also adverted to the impaired health of the 
Queen; and the possibility, that she might not 
again return to the Country of her adoption. 
Thus ended an affair which could not possibly 

have happened at a more critical moment, for whilst 
it was proceeding, military revolutions were follow- 
ing one another, through the South of Europe ; and 
that the mania did not extend to England, can be 
attributed solely to the sound principles of the vast 
majority of the Kingdom ; principles which were 
daily and hourly assailed, by a venal press ; and by 
a system of the most pernicious, irritating, and base 
political libels, and personal caricatures. But on 
this occasion the Constitution floated above the 
passions of the people, safe and unhurt as her Navy 
rides on the turbulent billow, which dashes against 
Albion’s rocky sides. 

«© Amidst these internal commotions, it pleased 
Providence to bless the kingdom with a most 
abundant harvest; so that the winter passed over 
with much less proportionate privations to the 
humbler classes of the community. Indeed 1t may 
be rather said, that such heavenly bounty, ad- 
ministered by charitable hands and feeling hearts, 
rendered distress unknown. The following Spring 
found the whole nation, except certain disappointed 
speculating politicians, 1 good humour; and the 
moment was most judiciously seized to administer 
to the whole United Kingdom, the oath of allegiance. 
The ceremony was accompanied by every mark of 
joy and magnificence ;, it was, indeed a national 

banquet, On THE TuEspAy, the magistracy took 
the oaths in the county towns. ON THE THURSDAY, 
the population took them in every city, town, and 
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village, in the following manner: Lists had been 
h list was prefixed a 


previously signed, and to eac 
person therein 


power by deputation to some 
named, to take the oath publicly for as many persons 

as were contained in such list; and by its form, 

all persons therein subscribed were held to be 

bound by the oath of allegiance, recited also in such 

instrument. ON THE SATURDAY; the Army took 

the oaths, by regiments, squadrons, and detach- 
ments, at their individual quarters, and the Navy 
by fifties, after the form of the general population. 
This splendid and national rejoicing seemed to an- 
nihilate every spark of disaffection. 

‘In the Autumn, the coronation of his Majesty 
took place, and the first Act of Grace performed im- 
mediately after, was, ‘fo expunge from the Journals 
of the Lords all. the accusatory proceedings connected 
with the Queen of England.’ 

«This last step was considered an act of oblivion, 
and a compliment to the crown.” The Queen 
remained abroad during her life, in conformity with 


her word of honour.” 
% * * *% a * * 


And now, my faithful subjects, and well-beloved 
fellow-countrymen, your King takes his leave, re- 
commending the alternative to your attention, and 
praying to the God and Father of us all, that he 
will so direct. your steps, as to lead both to your 
temporal and your eternal happiness ; praying also 
that the crown of his forefathers may not be disho- 
noured on his head, but that mutual love and con- 
fidence may render happy both King and People. 

My excellent subjects, may God Almighty bless 


you-—— Farewell. 
GEORGE. 


* 
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APOLOGY. 


Should the readers of the preceding Letter, have entertained 
doubt of its authenticity, the Author and Publisher beg leave to 
satisfy those doubts, by. stating, “ That it is one of those literary 
fictions, which can only be justified by a good cause.” Indeed 
they feel so high a degree of veneration for the sacred name of 
“The King,” which, (speaking constitutionally), ‘ Never dies ;” 
and so anxious a desire, that nothing directly or indirectly should 
appear to trifle with its use; that, previous to their determination 
to publish, they submitted the following Question to the opinion 
of a most eminent Counsel ; which question at once proclaimed the 


author’s motive, and the answer subjoined, contains (we trust) our 
Justification. 


THE QUESTION, 


Suppose A. writes a letter entitled “ A Letter from the King,” and 
having written and published such Letter, states, in a Postscript 
annexed that such title was adopted to.excite curiosity, and extend 
its political utility; and that such Letter was neither directly or 
indirectly written by the King; will such acknowledgment take the 
assumption of the King’s name, out of any and every statute of 
premunire ? 


OPINION. 


Lam clearly of opinion, that such acknowledgment as is proposed, 
will take the Letter out of the Statutes of premunire.. The term and 
the offence premunire, are now merely sounds: but E decidedly think, 
that the Letter proposed, written in the tone and spirit which is sug- 


gested, will not render the writer responsible to any penalty whatever. 
Temple, December Ath, 1820. 


Thus far as to the legality of the act; but should 
our most gracious Sovereign chance to see a Pub- 
lication thus imputed to him; we beg leave most 
respectfully to deprecate any sentiment of personal 
dissatisfaction, which he may feel at our bold as- 
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sumption; assuring The King, that he does not 
_ possess among his people, more disinterestedly loyal 
subjects, than the Author and Publisher of this 
Letter. 


POSTSCRIPT TO THE FOURTH EDITION. 


The Amanuensis of this Letter has heard many observations made 
on this bold attempt of imputing to his Sovereign the sentiments con- 
tained therein. He has taken some pains to discover the feelings of 
the parties raising objections to it ; as well as of those who consider it 
a temely boldness. He has the satisfaction of finding, that those are 
most violent against it, who are unable to answer its argument; and 
those talk insidiously of this abuse of the King’s name, who are 
great admirers and encouragers of caricatures on his person. In 
some cases, there is also (even among those who think with himself) a 
scrupulous feeling as to the mode in which his thoughts are conveyed. 
Such feeling is conscientious and honourable, but on this occasion, 
over nice. Tne mode adopted was the only one, capable of producing 
a dispassionate review of the King’s case; it has succeeded beyond 
the most sanguine expectation, as four editions within a Fortnight 
testify. 


a 


POSTSCRIPT TO THE FIFTH EDITION. 


From the moment of deciding upon the bold step of publishing 
this Letter, it was also determined never to notice any reply, attack, 
or abuse of it. We are most happy to know, that it has convinced 
many of the most violent advocates ofthe Royal Tenant of Brandens 
burg House, of their injustice towards their noble-minded Sovereign. 


THE END. 


LONDON: 
PRINTED BY WILLIAM CLOWES, 
Northumberland-court. 
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